NOTES ann QUERIES: 


Medium of Intercommunication 


FOR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


“When found, make a note of.’’—Captain Corrie, 


No. 70. Sarurpay, Aprit 29, 1893. 
MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF PEPYS. 
Vol. I. now ready, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MYNORS 
BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and President of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
In 8 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. 
Also 250 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 4to. half-vellum, 81. 8s. net (all sold). 

*,.* Mr. Bright left about one-fifth of the Diary unprinted, but he transcribed the whole, and the present Edition 
represents this transcript, a few unprintable passages — | being omitted. Lord Braybrooke’s Notes have been added to or 
altered where necessary, and a large number of additional Notes have been added. 

Mr. Bright’s Edition long been out of print, and no other Editions contain more than two-thirds of the whole Diary. 

“ An edition which, alike by its completeness, its beauty, and the competency of the editor, is entitled to sup de all its pred » 


Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


TEN BRINK’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. Il. (Wyclif, 
Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance.) Translated by W. CLARKE ROBINSON, Pb.D. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“The volume, as a whole, will greatly increase the estimation in which Professor Ten Brink's name and authority are held by all students of 
English literature."— Scotsman. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s Translation. Revised, with Life of Mon- 


taigne and Notes, by W. C. HAZLITT. New Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 14s. net. 
“These volumes are very prettily got up in their light-grey buckram binding with gilt back, and make a capital library edition of Montaigne 


St. James's Gazette . 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ALDINE PORTS.” 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Memoir, Notes, &c., by 
Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 7 vols. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Also a Large Paper Edition, crown 8vo. 7 vols. 35s. net. 
“It is as fortunate for literature as it must be gratifying to Professor Dowden that the work has fallen into his thoroughly competent hands 
for Wordsworth could have had no editor better equipped, not only by sympathy at once loving and critical, but by hol Pp inted 


pedantry.""— Atheneum. = 
THE ALDINE POETS. 


NOTICE.—On completion of Professor DOWDEN’S Edition of WORDSWORTH, 
the Seventh and Last Volume of which will be ready next week, the price of the Series, including 
Volumes already published, will be raised to 2s, 6d, net per Volume. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


747 vols. at 3s. 6d. and 5s., with a few exceptions. 

“Messrs Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘ Bohn's Librariee.’"— Guardian. 

“This new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn's ‘Standard Library ' are being issued is not meant to hide either indifference 
in the selection of books included in this well-known series, or carelessness in the editing.”—St. James's Gazette. 

The Libraries contain Editions of Addison, Bacon, Boswell’s Johnson, Sir Thomas Browne, Burke, Burney, Chaucer, 
Coleridge, Cowper, Defoe, Emerson, Evelyn’s Diary, Fielding, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Hawthorne, Hazlitt, Irving, Johnson's 
Lives, Junius, b’s Works and Letters, Locke, Milton (Prose and Poetry), North’s Lives, Pope, Ricardo, Sheridan, Adam 
Smith, Strickland’s ‘Queens of England,’ &c.; also Translations of Alfieri, Ariosto, Cellini, Caméens, Cervantes, Dante 
Goethe, Grimm, Guizot, Hauff, Hegel, Heine, Hoffmann, Hugo, Humboldt, Kant, La Fontaine, Lamartine, Lessin 3 
Machiavelli, Michelet, Mignet, Moliére, Montesquieu, Pascal, Petrarch, Racine, Ranke, Richter, Schiller, Schle: ~ 
Schopenhauer, Spinoza, Tasso, Voltaire, and of all the chief Greek and Latin Authors ; also Works on Science, Art, Phi 
sopby, Theology, Sports and Pastimes, &c., and numerous Dictionaries and Reference Books. 

#,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE PUST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


lo- 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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Price Sixpence, cloth, 
RREMAREABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
interesting Facts in the H'story of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. P RAS. 
BOWARD STANFORD, % and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 
NN, BA 
a. Warwick-lane, £.C. 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 
. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY. —square lémo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 

These ballads are spirited and such are The 
Pal! of Harald Hardrada.’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston M and* 
John.’ the soldier's na™xe for the famous Duke of Mariveroagh, which ls 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Bleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington, 

* Inkerman,’ and Balaklava‘ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
Dook of ballads, interesting to all who have tish blood in their veins. 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballade will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 


Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Mechylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 
892, and ont 7th and 2ist, 1803. contains a BIBL1O- 
GR of MR. GLADST 
Price of the Four ond 1s. 4d.; or free by post, Is. 6d. 
JOHN C FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream'e-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C 


TOOK'S COURS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


N ° Tt &8 and QUERIES 
for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 
contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK'S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Ulustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :-— 
LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 
THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 
CLIFFORD'S INN. 
OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 
THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK'S-COURT. 
SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANE. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BEAND & Al SAUCE, 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


( \F FERS WANTED for First Ten Vols. of 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. —J. T. PAGE, 31, Hampton-road, Forest 


H. SO. TH ERAN & Co, 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 


General Agents for Libraries and 4 ae Bookbuyers at 
Home and Ab: 


Monthly Catalogue of cuatient Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
STRAND, W.C.; and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


r N DON 
8T. JAMES’ -SQUARE. 8.W. 
President -LESLIB STEPHEN, Beq. 
W. B. Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rev. 
7 9 Dean of Liandaff, 5 . H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry Barkiy, 


highs Hon Sir M. Grant Doff, Right Hon. Sir John Lab- 
bock, Bart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains — Voiames of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Langua: 

Subscription, 3/ Lite Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Tem to Town Members. Reading- 

open from Ten to ag Six. uestague, Fifth Edition, 2 vou 

royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to Members, lés. 
RO ORERT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


READING.—HILLSIDE, 
M* EGGINTON has received instructions from 


the Administrators of the Estate of the late W J. PALMER, 
, J.P , to SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, May 3, at 12 o'clock 
am Ta over 108 OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS by weil-known Modern Artists; also a considerable assembiage of 
choice and other BOOKS, which inclade a superd Copy of 
Gould's British B tes's Herd —numerous Vo'umes of long 
numbers of the London News, Graphic, Macmillan’s, and 
other Serials. 
Catalogues on receipt of six Lomaet, on application to Mr. EGGINTON, 
Land Agent aad Auctioneer, Reading. 
ESTABLISHED 18%. 
I R K BECK BAN K. 
Southampton-bulldings, Chancery-lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repavable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNULTIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives «mall sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each vompileted £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKRECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK with fall lars. free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRO: Manager. 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORE and GAME PIES; also 


FSsENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Central 

te Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invizorating 

air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildfora- road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.— 
Dyspepsia, Jaundice —These complaints are the results of a dis- 
ordered liver, which secretes bile in quality or quantity incapable of 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W, 


ion requires a tree flow of healthy bile, to eneare 
which Holloway's Pills and Ointme:.t have long been famous for eclipsing 
every other medicine. Food. irregularicy of living, climates, aod other 
causes are nr throwing the liver into disorder; but that im- 
foe o can, under all circumstances, soon be regulated and 
ealthily P*lls and Ointment. which act directly 
upon its vital secret: Ointment rubbed on the skin penetrates 
immediately to the liver, pod biood and nerves ott rectifies. One trial 
is all that is needed ; a cure will soon follow. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1898. 


CONTENTS,—N°70. 

NOTES : — Beaconsfield Bibliography, 321 — Grenville’s 
*Nuge Metrice '—The Mid-day Angelus, 323—Old Gloves 
—Clevedon—Valuations of Property—Price of Cod in 1824 
—Vienna Press—Louis XVI., 324—C. G. Lewis—Cromwell’s 
Hat—Marriage by Capture—Bow Street Runners—Hyde 
Park, 1824, 325—Basire Family—Nom de Plume—Tenny- 
son: *‘ Poems by Two Brothers,’ 326. 

QUERIES :—Marylebone Lane Green—Dr. Watts—Pedigree 
of Brian Boroimhe—‘“ Yetminster” and Ockford” — 
Samplers—Tying Straw toa Street-door—Barnard—Robert 
Auguillon—Karl of Lindsay’s Coat of Arms, 327—Sir J. 
Pooly—Sir W. Crosby—Blackwater—Jacobite Bibliography 
—Clan Badges—* The New Timon '"—“ Impossible, yet 
bable”"—Father of Abigail Hill, 328—Trollope’s Novels— 
Alexander Walker—Fairman—Truro Stannary Court— 
Christian Cole—Lewin—George Townshend, 329 

REPLIES : — Mere - stones—Gladstone Bibliography, 329— 
“ Dammer "—St. Govor’s Well—Glasgow University Mace, 
330—Scottish Counties—Shakspeare and Green—Schola 
Verluciana—Letters of Junius, 331—Wedding Wreaths, 332 
—Sedan-cbair, 333—Sir T. Corry—Loops—Hell Fire Club— 
“Jingo”"—The Hollow Sword-blade Company—Dr. T. 
Zouch—Rubbers—!nfluenza, 334—Seventeenth Century 
Commonplace Book, 335—Hereford COathedral—Evan— 
Phenix ‘—St. Thomas's Day Custom—Chesney—Oldest 
Tree, 336—Lemgo—Feast of the Windy Sheet—Dr. M. 
Lister—Wife of Viscount Bourke—Folk-tale—‘ In Memo- 
riam ’"—** Loosestrife,” 337—Burial by Torchlight—* Cor- 

1 Violet”—Tennyson’s Cambridge Contemporaries— 
* Cousin Betty,” 338—Turnbrigg—Damask Rose, 339. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Fowler’s ‘ History of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford ’"—Grosart’s ‘ Bower of *—Macray's 
*Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothece Bodlei- 
anz '"—Baddeley’s ‘Queen Joanna of Naples.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 

The works in the following list have all been 
seen except the Hebrew translations of two of the 
novels, The articles showing the exact date of 
publication are placed before those bearing the 
year-date only. Thanks are tendered to Dr. Gar- 
nett, of the British Museum, to Messrs. Longman, 
and to Mr. John Randall. 


1820. 
A true story. To the Indicator.—Leigh Hunt's 
Indicator, No. xl,, July 12, 1820, pp. 319-20, B.M. P.P. 


This letter to the editor is signed A. It is the 
opening story in ‘ Tales and Sketches by the Right 
Hon, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield,’ 
edited by Mr. Logie Robertson, and published by 
Messrs. Paterson & Co. in 1891. 


1825. 

The life of Paul Jones, from original documents in the 
possession of John Henry Sherburne, i Register of 
the Navy of the United States. London : John Murray, 
Street. mpcccxxv,—8yo. pp. xii, 320. B.M. 


The Preface occupies pp. v-ix. It is unsigned. 
The B.M. Catalogue has this note concerning the 
book: “‘ Abridged ; with a preface by B. D.” 

a An one chee pnd plans, Progress, and policy of the 


edition, with con- | Lord P 


siderable additions. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. mpccoxxv.—8vo. pp. vi, 7-135, B.M. T. 11£6 (1). 

B.M. Catalogue says : “ By B. Disraeli,” 

Lawyers and Legislators: or notes on the American 
mining companies. “ A strange and a strong Delusion it 
is, wherewith these men have |» witched the World; a 
forcible spirit of Error it must needs be, which hath 
brought men to such a senseless and unreasonable per- 
suasion as this is.” Hooker. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, mpcocxxv.—8vo. pp, viii, 99. B., 
T. 1156 (2). 

The pamphlet is dedicated to George Canning 
“by his sincere admirer.” The B.M. Catalogue 
says: “ By B. Disraeli.” 


1826. 

The StarChamber. Vol.I. Part I. For April 
June 7, 1826. “He would diverse times goe into the 
Star Chamber, as occasion would serve: there he spared 
neither high nor lowe, but judged every estate according 
to his merits and desertes.” Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. 
London : William Marsh, 145, Oxford Street.—8vo. pp. iv, 
154, B.M. P.P. 5865, 

The B.M. Catalogue says this satirical journal 
is attributed to Benjamin Disraeli, Mr. Hitch- 
man, in his ‘ Public Life of the Earl of Beacons- 
field’ (second edition, 1881, p. 12), says: “ The 
paper was never acknowledged by Lord Beacons- 
field, but from internal evidence an impartial 
observer will probably be disposed to conclude 
that he was mainly responsible for it.” No. 2& 
3, for Wednesday, April 26, 1826, contains a 
notice of the two volumes of ‘ Vivian Grey’ just 
published, consisting of a long extract describing 
the castle of the Carabas family and an equally 
long extract depicting Mr. Stapylton Toad. In 
No. 7, for May 24, appears ‘A Key to Vivian 
Grey,’ the originals having sometimes the first letter 
of the surname or title, and sometimes the last 
letter in addition. In No. 5, for May 10, appears 
a satirical poem, ‘The Dunciad of To-day.’ The 
second portion appeared in No. 6, the whole con- 
sisting of 446 lines with copious notes. An elo- 
quent tribute is paid to Keats in Il. 419-34. The 
second part concludes with the words “ To be con- 
tinued.” A paragraph in No. 8 says: “*The 
Dunciad of To-day’ will be continued in our next 
number. The prose writers of the day will then 
pass the ordeal.” The promise was, however, never 
fulfilled. The article in the ninth number, for 
June 7, headed ‘ Dissolution of Parliament,’ con- 
tains the announcement: “ With the cessation of 
the present Parliament, the sitting of the Star- 
Chamber will for the present cease.” The follow- 
ing is the 

Key to ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 
Vols, I. and II. 


Marquess of Carabas “ae of C— (Clanri- 
carde 
Mr. Foaming Fudge... .... Mr. B—m (Brougham) 
Mr. Charlatan Gas ... ... Rt. Hon. G. C—g(Canning) 
Colonel Delmington ... ... Colonel L—n 
‘ast Century ... ... Earl of E—n (Eldon) 
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Mr, Liberal Mr, H—n (Huskisson) 
Lord Alhambra... ... Lord P— (Porchester) 


Ernest Clay &rG— 
The Duke of Waterloo ... Duke of CW— (Wellington) 


Prince Hungary ... ... Prince E—g (Esterhazy) 
Mrs. Million ... ... ... Mra. C— (Coutts) 
Stapylton Toad... ... J—P-, MP. 
Mr. arthenopex Puff Mr. S— R— 
Lord Prima Donna .... Lord Wm. L— (Lennox) 
Mr. Hargrave ... ... ... Mr.S—, M.P. 
Marchioness of Almacks ... Marchioness of L—y (Lon- 
donderry) 
Liberal Snake ... Mr. Mc’—h (Macculloch) 
Sir Mowbray Sir T. Bart. 
Prince Prine G—t—t (Gortacha- 
0) 
Frederick Cleveland... ... R. A—, Esq. 
Stanislaus Hoax. (Theodore 
) 
of Marg. of H—d 
Mr. ore Mr. N—h (N ash) 
Captain Tropic Captain C-—e 
Lord Oceanville Lord C—e 
Mr. Justice St. Prose. Mr. Justice P— (Park) 
Vivacity Dull ... .. .. H. T—, Esq. (Horace 
Twies) 
Lady Soprano ... ... ... Lady B— 
uke o 4 of N— (Norfo 
Vivida Vis ose (Wilson 
er) 
Lord Lowersdale ... ... Lord (Lonsdale) 
Antilles... os 
Colonial Bother’em ... R. W. H— Esq. 
Lord Manfred . Lord D— 


The Misses Otranto .. ee . Misses B— (Berry) 
In the reprint of this key appended to the key 
to the third, fourth, and fifth volumes the name of | 
the original ‘of Mrs. Felix Lorraine is given as Lady 
C(aroline) L{amb). 
Vivian Grey. 
** Why then the world ’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 
Vol, I. London: Henry ey New Burlington 
Street. 1826—12mo. B.M. N, 435. 

Vol. i. has pp. iv, 266; vol. ii., pp. iv, 236. 
The dedication is characteristic :— 

‘To the best and greatest of men I dedicate these 
volumes. He, for whom it is intended, will accept and 
appreciate the compliment: those, for whom it is not 
intended, will ——do the same 

See Star Chamber above, and also 1827, 1870, 
1881, 1888, and 1892. 


1827. 
Vivian Grey. 
“ Why then the world ’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 
Vol. III. London : New Burlington 
Street. 1827.—12mo, B.M. N. 435, 436, 

Vol. iii. has pp. ii, 333; > iv., pp. ii, 362 ; 
vol. v. *» PP iv, 324. These three volumes were 
issued in 1827. At the end of the Museum 
copy of vols. iv. and v. is bound a ‘ Key to Vivian 
Grey ’ (tenth edition, published in 1827 by William 


some characters in the third, fourth, and 
fifth volumes in the same manner as in the Star 
Chamber key, which is reprinted at the end of the 
later key. As the first and second volumes were 
issued in 1826 as one division of the work, it 
seems a pity that the B.M. has bound the first 
three volumes together, and the fourth and fifth 
in another volume, instead of following the author’s 
division of his work. 


Key to Vole, III.—V. 
Vivian Gre «+» The Author 
Lady Madeleine “Trevor ... Lady C. C—Il (Churchill) 
Violet Fane... «« Hon, Miss 
uis de la Tabatiére ... Lord P—m 
Archduke ... — Es—h—y (Ester- 
Mr. Sherborne ... ... Mr Senior (Dis- 


Baron Von Konigstein ... 
Chevalier de Beeufflers ... M. 


Prince Salvinski i c 
Mr, Fitzloom ... R. P—I (Peel) 


Mr. St. Leger D—x, late of Christ- 
church, Oxford 

Mr. St. John Sir E, J—y, of Ditto 

Prince of Little Lilliput ... Prince of S— C—g (Leopold 
of Belgium) 

Madame Carolina... ... Lady H—ll—d (Holland) 

The Baroness Her late R.H. the Princess 
A—a (Amelia) 

Mr. Sievers... .. The late Mr. G—d 

Principal writer in Attack- 

all Review _.. S—y (Southey) 

Professor Sky Rocket. |. Col. T—r—s 

Julius Von Aslingen... ... Brummel 

Phil’ of the Villa Pliniana Sir W. 


Attack-all Review Quarterly Review 


Praise-all Review Edinburgh Review 
Dr, Spittergen ... Ab—n—thy (Abernethy) 
Melinda... . Miss D—n, daughter of the 


late celebrated Dr. D—n 

Duke of W—n (Duke of 
Wellington) 

M. de Sismondi, Author of 
‘Julia Severa’ 

Hon. Capt, K. 


Lord B—g—h (Burghersh) 
M—s of L—d—y (London- 


Count Von Sobnspeer 
Von Chronicle ... ... 


Count Eberstein 

Lord Amelius Fitzfudge 
Boroughby ... 
Col. Von Trumpetson | 


derry) 
Mr. St. George ... Mr. A— 
Little Lintz... Mr. B—tt—n 
Speigelburg... Lieut. W—r 
Brinkel M, S—n 


1828, 

The voyage of Captain Popanilla. By the author of 
“ Vivian Grey.” “ ravellers ne’er did lie, tho’ fools at 
home condemn 'em.’ ndon: Henry Colburn, New 
Nero). Street, 1828.—12mo, pp. viii, 243, B.M. 

7 

For other editions see 1870, 1881, 1890, and 

1891. 


1831. 
The young duke. “A moral Tale, though gay.” By 
the author of “ Vivian Grey.” In 
London: Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New 


Marsh). This gives the names of the originals of 


Burlington Street. 1831.—l2mo, B.M, N. 838. 
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Vol. i. contains pp. iv, 300, pp. iii, iv, being 
occupied with an Advertisement from the author 
and the publishers, and pp. 297-300 by Notes. 
Vol. ii. has pp. iv, 271, the last page containing 
the Notes. Vol. iii. has pp. iv, 265. For later 
editions eee 1870, 1881, 1888, and 1892. 


1832. 
The Court of Egypt. A eketch.—Niw Monthly Maga- 
zine and Literary Journal, 1832, vol, xxxiv. pp. 555-6. 
The little sketch is signed ‘‘ Mesr.” It is re- 
printed in ‘Tales and Sketches,’ 1891. 
The speaking harlequin, The two losses; in one act, 
—New Monthly Magazine, 1832, vol, xxxv. pp. 158-63. 
This little piece is in four scenes, and includes 
two stanzas entitled ‘‘ Colombine’s Ritornella.” It 
is reprinted in ‘ Tales and Sketchee,’ 1891. 

The Bosphorus, A sketch.—New Monthly Magazine, 
1832, vol. xxxv. p. 242 

Signed “ Marco Polo, Junior.” It is reprinted 
in ‘ Tales and Sketcher,’ 1891. 

tian Thebes.—.Vew Monthly Magazine, 1832, 

Signed “ Marco Polo, Junior.” It is reprinted 
in ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ 1891. 

Ixion in heaven. By theauthorof “Contarini Fleming,” 
and “ Vivian Grey.’ — New Monthly Maguzine, 1832, 
vol, xxxv, pp. 514-20, 

Section viii. is followed by the words ‘‘ To be 
continued.” See 1833, 1870, 1881, 1890, and 
1891. 

Contarini Fleming. A psychological auto-biography. 
In four volumes...... London: John Murray, Albemarle- 
Street. mpcccxxx11.—S8vo. B.M. 899,900, 

Vol. i. has pp. iv, 228; vol. ii, pp. iv, 247; 
vol. iii., pp. iv, 194, and two pages of advertise- 
ments; vol. iv., pp. iv, 230. See 1846, 1853, 
1870, 1881, 1888, and 1891. 

(To be continued.) 


LORD GRENVILLE’S ‘NUGZ METRIC4,’ 1824, 
(Continued from p, 241.) 
Dropmore, 2™ February, 1829. 

My Dear S1r,—I have to thank you for the beautiful 
little collection of the English and Latin Psychae, with 
both of which I have been highly gratified, and the more, 
because both were equally new to me. Nor must I forget 
your happy imitations from the Anthologia,* that rich, 
and far too much neglected store of elegance and senti- 
ment, From one of your Extracts, I have remarked, 
what I was ignorant of before, that Jortin drew the con- 
clusion of his much and justly admired Epitaph,t “Tu 
cave Lethaeo contingas vra liquori,” from that ample 
source, 

I see you are as fond of Flaminius as I am, nor 
is there in his whole volume, anything, which speaks 
more to my Heart, than the little Poem which you have 


**Anthologia Latina Veterum Epigrammatum et 
Poematum,’ Amst., 1759-73. 
t It will be found in a selection of Latin metrical 


so well, and feelingly translated. Every February I say 
to Dropmore with renewed ardour, and I shall now say 
it in your words, 

Seat of my Soul’s delight, adieu | 

I go—but leave my spirit here. 
Apropos to Dropmore, I send you an attempt of my own, 
on your Italian dialogue between Love and Spring, not 
for its own sake, but for that of the answer to it, which 
I have received from Lord Nugent, and which I think 
you cannot fail to admire, 

I beg that you will excuse my having made use of 
another hand in writing to you, as the state of my 
health* makes it necessary for me to do so. 

I am Dear Sir 
Your faithful, humble Servt 
GRENVILLE, 

The cover is addressed in the handwriting of the 
Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, and 
franked by him :— 

Beaconsfield, Feb’ two, 1829. 

The Archdeacon Wrangham 
Hunmanby, 
York. 
C. W. Williams Wynn. 
Love and Spring. 
Veris risit Amor. Rosast (sic) caducas : 
Cui Ver, “ Vane puer tuine Flores 
Quzeso perpetuum manent in vum?” 
Anglicé, 
“ Poor Spring,” said Love, “ Unhappy Spring, 
How soon thy flowers decay !”’ 
“ Vain boy,” said Spring, “on swifter wing, 
Pass not thy Joys away !” 
L* Grenville. 


Answer of Love and Spring. 
And can for Love and Spring be found 
No better Augury ? 
In thy Sweet Home, within, around, 
’Tis thus they answer Thee. 
“ Harsh is thy censure, and unmeet 
For Dropmore’s happy bowers, 
Where young Affection fixed its seat 
Midst never-fading flowers. 
Time hath passed on, but faithful, We 
Here pause upon the wing, 
For Love still smiles unchanged, on Thee, 
And all the year is Spring.” 
Nugent. 


Granvitte Leveson Gower. 
Titsey Place. 


Tae Miv-pay Dr. Kitchin’s 
‘ History of France,’ vol. ii. p. 74, it is stated that 
the mid-day Angelus was instituted by Louis XI., 
the authority quoted in a foot-note is a passage 
from Jean de Terre as follows :— 

“Doresnavant a l'heure de midy, que sonneroit a 
VEglise dudit Paris la grosse cloche, chacun feust 
fleschy un genouil a terre en disant Ave Maria pour 
donner bonne paix au Royaume de France.” 


The passage seems open to construction in the 


* After a long period of ill-health Lord Grenville 
died in January, 1834. 

Signed by himself. 

Lord Grenville, to suit his metre, has used a 


inscriptions by Thomas Warton, Poet Laureate, See 
‘Annual Register,’ 1803, vol. xlv. p. 769. 


poetical license in attributing roses to spring. 
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sense that the Ave Maria was at the giveu time 
said with a particular ‘‘intention.” Is there no 
earlier authenticated reference to its observance ’ 
A narrow, secular, political origin seems hardly 
sufficient to account for a custom that has spread 
over Europe, and indeed throughout Christendom. 
It would destroy much of the poetry and senti- 
ment that have appealed in successive generations 
to multitudes of thoughtful and religious men and 
women, 
He heard the Angelus from convent towers 
As if a better world conversed with ours, 
Longfellow says, putting into words what many 
have felt; and we all remember the pathos of 
Millet’s picture of the ‘Angelus.’ It seems pre- 
sumptuous to question in any way the authority of 
the learned Dean of Winchester. It is the wish, 
rather than the hope, that he may in this instance 
be wrong that induces me to write to you. 
E. B. M. 


Otp Grioves.—At the sale of the late Earl of 
Arran’s curiosities in Covent Garden, the gloves 
given by King Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony Denny 
were sold for 38/. 17s. ; the gloves given by King 
James I, to Edward Denny, Esq. (son of Sir 
Anthony), for 22/1. 1s.; the mittens given by 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny’s lady for 
251. 4s.; the scarf given by King Charles I. for 
101. 10s. All were bought for Sir Thos. Denny, 
of Ireland, who is lineally descended from the 
said Sir Anthony Denny, one of the executors of 
King Henry VIII. (‘Annual Register,’ ao p. 84). 

Cievepon THE Ports,—After reading 
(‘In Memoriam,’ xix. ),— 

They laid him by the 16 ogee shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave, 
and again (xx.) of 
—— the grasses of the grave, 
it was a disillusion to find Arthur Hallam buried 
in the dark chancel of a church. Another bard, 
yet more melodious and philosophic, but wanting 
in that self-control which was so marked a feature 
of the Laureate, is still remembered at Clevedon. 
One of our streets bears his name, and the tiny 
house where he and Sara lived is still inscribed 
** Coleridge Cottage.” I one day observed to the 
present tenant that S. T. C. had been a famous 
poet, when she replied, somewhat testily (frequent 
visitors having ruffled her), “A poet! Well, I 
don’t think much of that; he might have done 
better!” And no doubt Coleridge might have done 
many things better, though few things have been 
done better, in its way, than ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’ G. L, Fenroy. 
Clevedon. 


Vatvuations oF Property.—Quite recently, 
one large business freehold in the City, offered for 
sale by auction, was bought in at the rate of 451. 


per foot, total 176,0001.; it being under the 
reserved price. Comparing this with old Rome, 
| find that the house of Clodius cost 119,479l. of 
our currency ; some buildings, classed as palaces, 
went much higher. It is of interest to note that 
all such private houses had their business quarter, 
where produce from the country estates was stored 
for sale in the metropolis. Crassus left 1,614,5831. 
in land, and bis residence sold for.28,0001. The 
reports that reach us show that, as with America, 
the capital sum was recorded, few reckoning by 
fixed income. Seneca, the so-called philosopher, 
left 2,000,0001., the Emperor Augustus received 
32,000,000/. in legacies. America, at present, is 
pre-eminently prosperous; but taken generally, 
high figures do not prove national prosperity, they 
only bring out into stronger relief the poverty of 
the lowest class. If wealth were more eq 
divided, we should hear nothing of an ‘*‘ eight 
hours’ day.” A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row. 


Price or Cop in 1824.—The Rev. N. 8S. 
Wheaton’s ‘Journal’ of his residence in England in 
1823-4 (published 1830) says that on his visit to 
Billingsgate, on January 6, ‘‘The price of fresh 
cod-fish is five shillings per pound. Two guineas 
is a very common price for one of a — - 


Viewna Press Louis XVI.—The follow- 
ing is a translation of an article of the Neue Freie 
Presse, which will certainly interest readers of 
‘N. & 

“Tt is nowadays difficult to understand how people ® 
hundred years ago could control their impatience when, 
abroad, events of the greatest consequences were app 
ing. 

Thus the Wiener Zeitung (or Vienna Gazette), of 
January 30, 1793, relates that three questions* had 
been put to the Paris National Convention : first, 
whether King Louis was guilty; second, whether 
the judgment passed on him should be laid before 
the people for approval ; third, what the punish- 
ment should be. Nine days before, ere this news 
was ever read, viz. on January 21, Louis had 
already ended his career on the scaffold. Oo 
February 2 the inhabitants of Vienna heard that 
366 members of the Convention had been sentenced 
to death, 319 to life-long imprisonment or exile, 
and at last, on February 6, the Wiener Zeitung 
appeared with the news of Louis X VI.’s execution. 

Cartes Borion. 

51, Sale Street, 


Lovis XVI.—The following is cut from the 
Daily News of February 24 :— 


“Tt has often been wondered what had become of the 
crucifix used by the Abbé Edgeworth at the execution of 


* See Carlyle’s ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ 
book ii, chap. vii. 
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Louis XVI. Our Paris correspond 

the possession of the parish priest of St. Medard de 
Guisiere, to whom it was given by one of his flock, a 
Madame d’Espilat, when she was dying. She enjoined 
him never to part with it, because it was a sacred relic, 
and she expected that Louis the Martyr would one day 
figure in the calendar of the Church along with his 
ancestor, St. Louis, The crucifix, with the Christ on it, 
is in old carved ivory, aud probably made at Dieppe.” 


W. D. Piyx. 


Cuartes Geonck Lewis.—He lies buried in 
Felpham Churchyard, near Bognor. His epitaph 
runs as follows :— 

“Charles George Lewis | once an engraver | born at 
Enfield June 13, 1808, | died at Felpham June 16, 1880, | 
late of 53, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W.” 

L. L. K. 


Otiver Cromwett’s Hat.—In the Weekly 
Dispatch of June 17, 1821, I recently met with 
the following, which may interest your readers :— 

“Mr. Cromwell, of Cheshunt [Herts], has now in his 
possession the hat of his ancestor, Oliver Cromwell, by 
which the skull supposed to be the Protector’s, which, 
with two others, were, after the Restoration, affixed 
over the entrance to Westminster Hall, until the 
reign of Queen Anne, has been tried, and no doubt is 
now entertained of its identity.” 

W. LR. Vz. 


MarriacE By Capture.—The following para- 
graph, which appeared in the South Wales Daily 
News of March 14, is so interesting as to deserve a 
place in the columns of ‘N. &. Q.’:— 

“At the last meeting of the Dafydd ap Gwilym 
Society, Oxford, Mr. J. H. Davies gave an interesting 


account of peculiar marriage customs which still prevail | 
in many parts of Cardiganshire. It would appear that 


in this county we have still a survival of the old practice 
of marriage by capture. On the marriage day the 
bridegroom and his friends proceed to the house of the 
bride. Here the door is locked, and resistance is offered 
to their entry by the bride’s friends and relatives, scuffing 
and horseplay being freely indulged in. When order has 
been restored, the epokesmen on each side hold a dialogue, 
generally in verse, The bridegroom is then allowed ad- 
miseion, but meanwhile the bride has been disguised, 


ent says it is now in 


and is more often than not eventually found, dressed as | 
an old crone, nursing a male child. The child isa male, | 
in order, it is supposed, that the first children of the mar- | 
riage may be also males. Soon after the contracting parties 
g0 forth to chapel or church,» 8 the case may be, Trouble 
ik not yet as an end for the hapless groom, however, 
The father, or father and brothers, ride off with the | 
bride, and a chase ensues. When the groom comes up 
with the bride she is delivered into his hands, and the 
ceremony now proceeds in the orthodox manner.” 


C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Bow Srreer Runners.—Traditions of these | 
people survive, but there are not many persons 
now alive who can remember seeing them in the 
flesh. We have more than once been asked ques- | 
tions relating to them which we were unable to 
answer. The following passage was written by 
Charles Dickens on April 18, 1862. It may be 
Well to transfer it to your pages, where, when | 


indexed in due course, it will be at hand for 
reference for all time :— 

“The Bow Street Runners ceased out of the land soon 
after the introduction of the new police. I remember 
them very well as standing about the door of the office in 
Bow Street. They bad no other uniform than a blue 
dress-coat, brass buttons (I am not even now sure that 
that was necessary), and a bright red cloth waistcoat. 
The waistcoat was indispensable, and the slang name for 
them was ‘ red-breasts,’ ip consequence.” Letters of C. 
Dickens,’ ed. by bis sister-in-law and his eldest daughter, 
1880, vol. ii, p. 178. 

N. M. & A. 


Hype Park on Easter Sunpay, Aprit 18, 
1824.—The afternoon scene there is thus described 
by an American clergyman, the Rev. N. S, 
Wheaton, whose ‘Journal’ was published at Hart- 
ford, U.S., in 1830 :— 

“ Who bas not heard of the yaa in Hyde Park? 
As the weather was very fine, I walked in that direction 
between three and four, and squeezed through Cumber- 
land Gate with the crowd, Here, one of the most lively, 
animated scenes presented itself. The whole distance 
between Oxford Street and Hyde Park Corner, a stretch 
of about three-quarters of a mile, was thronged to excess ; 
and throwing myself into the tide of human population, 
with no object in view but to study and observe, I was 
borne along with the crowd. Here might be seen 
wealthy shopkeepers, in whose rotund persons were dis- 

layed the substantial qualities of ‘ the roast beef of Old 
ngland ’—firm stepping matrons and mincing maidens 
—the old, the sbrivelled, the young, the beautiful, and 
the fair—privates of the guards, with their military strut 
and rusty mustaches—thriving green bachelors in their 
frog-buttoned frock coats—corinthians and exquisites 
from Bond Street, sporting an eye-glass and perfuming 
the gales with their ambrosial locks—waiting men in laced 
coats, and plush unmentionables of yellow, green, blue, 
red, and all the primary coloure—and a multitude more 
of pedestrians not so readily classified—all elbowing their 
way amidst the throng, in the gayest and most talkative 
humour imaginable. They might have almost been 
reckoned by tens of thousands, the fineness of the day 
after a long succession of rains having enticed them 
abroad. On the other side of the railing. in Park Lane, 
the scene was no less amusing. A double row of car- 
riages, moving by each other in opposite directions, 
pied t' iddle part of the street ; and on each side 
hovered a cloudof horsemen. The carriages moved on as 
in a funeral procession, at a slow pace, interrupted 
by frequent halts, and so close as to be almost in 
contact, The tops were generally down; and many a 
fair one, who glitters in the purlieus of St, James’ and 
Grosvenor Squares, among the ascending, culminating, 
and waning stars of the court, might be seen reclining 
at her ease, directing her opera-glass towards the thick 
mass of pedestrians over the railing, or chatting with 
some gallant cavalier, or innocently drawing aside her 
veil, in the consciousness of possessing charms which 
needed not that charitable concealment. Here were 
carriages, on which coronets glittered, and lions ramped, 
and griffins yawned, and pheenixes blazed, and cocks 
crowed; and on which were pourtrayed all the quaint 
and multiform devices of heraldry, denoting descent 
from ‘ancient and honourable families.’ Interspersed 
between, were stanhopes, and tilburys, and curricles, 
drawn by ponies of every size, from that of a large New- 
foundland dog and upward, and loaded with citizens and 
their families ; while on either side, the dandies galloped 
to and fro, ‘ witching the world with noble horsemanship,’ 
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City horsemen, I 
where; that is, stiff, timid, and ungraceful. They seem 
to be of the opinion of Doctor Sitgreaves in the ‘Spy'— 
the wider the base, the greater the security ; and in con- 
formity thereto, brace out their feet as if they had been 
tutored in Signor Gambado's riding school, In fine 
weather, Hyde Park, | am told, usually exhibits the 
same appearance on Sunday, from 2 o'clock till dinner ; 
although I have bad no opportunity of witnessing it 
before. To the actors, it is doubtless an agreeable, but 
can scarcely be called a profitable substitute for an 
attendance in the house of God in the afternoon. The 
scene is far too gay and entertaining to harmonize with 
a day of rest and religious contemplation.” — Pp, 218-19. 

Mr. O'Connor Sydney, whose works on social 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies are well known, told me of Mr. Wheaton’s 
kk. F. J. F 


Bastre Famity. (See 7" §. ii. 189, 275, 391, 
497; vi. 31; 8 S. iii, 14.)—All Dr. Basire’s 
children, in all probability, were born at Eagles- 
cliffe Rectory, by Yarm-on-Tees, between the 
dates of 1637 and 1648. The ‘Dict, of Nat. 
Biog.’ gives the date of his marriage as 1635, 
but Darnell, his biographer, who published his 
correspondence in 1831], prints a letter dated 
Aug. 10, 1636, in which Dr. Basire still addresses 
the lady who eventually became his wife by her 
maiden name. On the other hand, Darnell’s book 
is full of errors, and his dates cannot be relied on. 

The doctor's eldest son, Isaac, married Lady 
Elizabeth Burton, and had issue a son (also Isaac), 
who died in infancy, in 1678. Isaac was a bar- 
rister. There are letters extant from him dated 
Gray’s Inn, and others addressed to him to his 
house at Durham. 

Charles was chosen fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on March 29, 1669. He married 
Elizabeth Baker, of Boldon, in the county of 
Durham, of which place he was the rector. 

John was also educated at St. John’s College, I 
believe. His father left him in his will Prior 
Ciose Colliery. 

Peter is not even mentioned in his father’s will, 
which bears date Sept. 14, 1676. He must have 
died before that date, or was then still in disgrace 
for his change of religion, mentioned in the ‘ Dict. 
of Nat. Biog.’ 

Mary, the youngest child and only daughter, 
married Jeremy Nelson, Prebendary of Carlisle, 

Most of the above information is derived from 
Darnell’s work, and must, therefore, be used with 
great caution. It is given here as it may be useful 
as a basis for further research. 

Darnell has made inquiries about the other 
Basire family, the well-known engravers, and 
states in his book that they also hail from Nor- 
mandy (but it is not known at what date they came 
to England), and that they did not claim kindred 
with Dr. Basire, and had not even 


resume, are nearly the same every- 


Nom pr Piume.—Some time ago there was a 
'lively discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the origin 
|}and use of the convenient phrase nom de plume, 
M. Ferpixanp Gasc, the lexicographer—whose 
admirable dictionary should be in the hands of 
every serious student of the French language— 
strenuously contending that its origin was most 
certainly not French, and that it sounds in a 
Frenchwan’s ears as absurd as it would be to say 
nom de marmite for a cook, or nom de balat fora 
housemaid. Now I should not like to set my 
opinion as to the origin of this expression against 
that of such an authority as M. Gasc; but as 
regards its use by Frenchmen, I thought at the 
time that I had met with it as used by French 
writers, although I could not find an example to 
quote. Now, however, I have just done so, and 
here it is. Le Temps, the Paris journal, of Feb. 17 
last, in its bulletin du jour has :— 

“Tl leur plait d’attribuer 4 l'inepiration directe de 
l'ambassadeur de Russie & Berlin certaines correspond- 
ances peu germanophiles qui puraissent sous le nom de 
plume de ‘ Protée’ Sans la presse de Pétersbourg et de 
Moscou.” 

Cariously enough, on the same day that I read 
the above in Le Temps, I was reading O’Shea’s 
amusing ‘ Roundabout Recollections,’ and noticed 
that he says (vol. i. p. 75): “There is no such 
phrase in French as nom de plume.” He appears 
to be mistaken ; and whatever may have been its 
origin, whether French or Anglo-French, its 
utility appears to be recognized on the other side 
of the Channel, so that we English need not be 
ashamed of employing it. Pace M. Gasc, too, I 
cannot think that the phrase, whoever invented it, 
is either absurd or inelegant, but much the con- 
trary. Metonymically it is indeed amply justifiable. 
This trope is defined as “a change of names which 
have some relationship to each other,” and surely 
it would be difficult to find a closer relationship 
than that of the pen and authorship. E. M, §. 

Chichester. 

[See 7 §. iii, 348; iv. 17, 331, 494; v. 52, 155, 195, 
274, 412.) 


Tennyson: ‘Pozms sy Two Broruers,’—Mr. 
Arthur Waugb, in his recent admirable ‘ Life of 
Lord Tennyson,’ repeats the assertion previously 
made in ‘ Tennysoniana,’ that the abcve volume 
elicited but a single contemporary notice, namely, 
that in the Literary Chronicle and Weekly Review. 
It is strange that the following review in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1827, p. 609, has 
been overlooked :— 

“Dr. Johnson has a remark, ‘that no Book was ever 
spared in tenderness to its Author’; we think otherwise, 
and we believe that occasion and circumstances have 
frequently tended to mitigate, if not to reverse the 
censure of criticism. Why to such a volume as this 
should a test be applied which should have reference 
only to high pretensions? These poems are full of ami- 


able feelings, expressed for the most part with eloquence 
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and correctness—are we to complain that they want the 
deep feeling of a Byron, the polished grace of Moore, or 
the perfect mastery of human passion which distinguishes 
Crabbe? We would rather express our surprise and 
admiration that at an age when the larger class of man- 
kind have barely reached the elements of thought, so 
much of good feeling, united to the poetical expression 
of it, should be found in two members of the same 
family. The volume is a graceful addition to our do- 
mestic poetry, and does credit to the juvenile Adelphi,” 


T. Brapsury. 
Redhill, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Marresone Lave Green.—In acase that was 
recently tried on appeal at the London County 
Sessions one of the witnesses said that at the time 
the alleged incident that formed the subject-matter 
of — occurred “‘ he was in that part of Regent’s 
Park known as Marylebone Lane Green, near the 
Broad Walk.” I should be glad to learn what 
the exact boundaries of this part of the park are, 
as the designation is new to me. No portion of 
the original Marylebone Lane is included within 
the park limits, I believe. The old lane that 
separated the parishes of St. Marylebone and St. 
Pancras, and a portion of which is included (so far 
as I can judge from a comparison of maps) in the 
nt Broad Walk, was known as Green Lane. 
ear the entrance of this lane, which opened out 
a short distance to the eastward of Marylebone 
Lane, the well-known old hostelry the “Queen’s 
Head and Artichoke” was situated. The part of the 
park referred to by the witness is, I presume, the 
segment bounded by the Outer Circle on the south 
and east, by Chester Koad on the north, and by the 
road leading from the Botanical Gardens to York 
Gate on the west. This formerly was included in 
Marylebone Park, and was, I think, known as the 

Green, but not as Marylebone Lane Green. 

W. F. Priveavx. 
29, Avenue Road, N.W. 


Dr. Warts.—May I ask (for Mr. Mearns of 
‘The Dictionary of Hymnology’) whether any 
copies are known to exist of the first two editions, 
1707 and 1709, of Dr. Watts’s ‘Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs’; and, if s0, where and how they 
may be referred to? CC. F.S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Pepicree oF Brian Borommaue, or Ire- 
LAND.—Where can I find a pedigree tracing lineal 
descent from Brian Boroimhe, King of Ireland ? 

Kataieen Warp. 


that Yetminster means ‘‘at the minster,” and 
Ockford means “at the ford.” On what ground 
are these dictatorial etymologies laid down 

There is no example in the English language, at 
any date, of such prepositions as yet or ock, with 
the sense of “at.” If there is, let us have the 
references. Watter W. 


Samp.ers.—What is the earliest known child’s 
sampler with a date? Has a collection of these 
interesting pieces of needlework ever been brought 
together and described? Where are some good 
typical examples to be seen ? 

Anprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

See 4th §. vi. 500; vii, 21, 126, 220, 273, 331, 465, 
525; viii. 176, 248, 376.) 


Tyinc Srraw To A Street-poor.—At a recent 
trial inthe Probate and Divorce Court, the learned 
counsel for the respondent, in his cross-examinatien 
of the petitioner, said that at Caldecot, in the 
county of Monmouth, there was a custom, when it 
was known that a man was beating his wife, to 
tie straw to his door, in order that he might beat 
the straw instead of his wife. The custom of 
laying loose straw or chaff before the door of a 
house “ where discipline was necessary to ensure 
the obedience of love,” was noticed in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
i* S, i, 245, 294; 7 S. v. 405, and was said to 
be practised in Gloucestershire, Kent, and War- 
ihe Does the custom exist elsewhere? 
What is its origin and meaning? Can it denote, 
as suggested by an esteemed correspondent, 
“ Thrashing done within” ? 
Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Barnarp.—In 1847 Edward George Barnard, 
Esq., M.P., was living at the Green, Deptford. 
What is known about him? Was he of the same 
family as Mr. Barnard, the shipbuilder of that 
place during the latter part of last century? Any 
facts as to the Barnards will be welcome. 
Bwav.iev. 


Rosert Avevittoy, temp. Henry III.—I 
shall be much obliged for the names of any books 
referring to the history of this favourite of 
Henry IIT. and to the grants given to him by that 
king, or for any notes respecting his family in 
England or Ireland, and his descendants, as far as 
is known. I am tracing a family (presumably 
extinct in the last century) whose arms are 
identical with those of Rob. Auguillon and their 
name an evident corruption of his. As to the 
latter, his name is spelt in more than eight different 
ways ; I give the one generally used. 

B. Fiorexce ScaR.ett. 


“ YerMInsTER ” anv “Ocxrorp.”—Under the 
heading ‘Tananarivo,’ ante, p. 312, we are told 


Tae Eart or Linpsay’s Coat or ArMs.— 
What are the correct bearings of the Earl of Lind- 
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say? He is descended from the Betbunes of 
Kulconquhar, whose name and arms he should bear 
under the entail of the estates. 

The coat of the Kilconquhar Bethunes is given 
by Nisbet, under the heading of Bethune of 
Nether-Tarvit (Kilconquhar having been purchased 
subsequently) as: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, on a 
fesse between three lozenges or, a betane slipped 
leaf vert ; 2and 3, Argent, on a chevron sable, an 
otter’s head erased of the first. Crest, a physician’s 
quadrangular cap proper. Motto, ‘‘ Resolutio 
cauta.” 

Berry gives the arms of Bethune of Kilconquhar, 
Bart., ae: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, a fesse be- 
tween three lozenges or; 2 and 3, Arg., on a 
chevron sable, an otter’s head erased of the first, all 
within a bordure embattled or; the bordure being 
possibly added when the baronetcy was created, 
and perbaps as a difference for the female line. 

But now, according to Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ the Earl 
of Lindsay bears the ordinary arms, crest, and 
motto of Bethune of Balfour, viz.: Quarterly, 
l and 4, Azure, a fesse between three mascles or ; 
2and 3, Arg., on a chev. sa. an otter’s head erased 
of the first. Crest, an otter’s head erased, and 
motto, ‘‘ Debonnaire.” And Lodge’s ‘ Peerage’ 
gives the same, thus ignoring altogether the Kil- 
conquhar descent, through which alone the earl 
bears the Bethune name and arms. 

Foster’s ‘ Peerage’ gives the arms as those de- 
scribed in Berry for Bethune of Kilconquhar, Bart., 
but he makes the berdure arg. instead of or. 

Debrett’s ‘ Peerage’ gives the arms as those of 
the Kilconquhar, Bart., as described in Berry. 

T end as I began, What are the correct bearings ? 

Sr. ANDREWS. 


Sir J. Poory.—Can any one give me the 
pedigree of Sir John Pooly, knighted at Dublin in 
1599? From which of the Suffulk Poleys does he 
descend ? Borver, 

16, Holbein Buildings, Sloane Square, 8.W. 


Sir W. Crosny.—I should be glad of any 
information of Sir Warain Corsby (Crosby ?) who 
Dorothy Howard in 1707. W. B. 

eaton. 


Briackwater.—Was the river Blackwater, which 
runs through the Cuareysville property, co. Cork 
(Ireland), named after the river Blackwater, in 
Essex, near Raleigh and Rochford Manors, held 
by Swain, Earl of Essex and Somerset, and after 
by the Careys, Lords Hunsdon ? 


Brsuiooraray or Jacosite Lirerature.— 
I should be glad to know if any bibliography of 
the kind exists. A search through the Catalogues at 
the British Museum and the Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
has proved fruitless, and I venture to think such a 
compilation is a desideratum. I should also feel 
obliged for any reference to MS. or printed matter, 


re Jacobite intrigues in England or Scotland in 

the intervening period between the risings of ’15 

and ’45. The extracts from Stuart Papers at 

Windsor, which have been printed, do not, I be- 

lieve, cover this period. Nataaniet Hone. 
Henley-on-Thames, 


Cian Bapors.—Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q”’ 
will kindly state when clan badges were first re- 
cognized, and where and when it is first stated that 
the various clans had badges. For instance, the 
oak is asserted to be the badge of one clan, the 
juniper of another, the pine of a third, and so on. 
{ find in one ‘ History of the Highland Clans’ 
that the badge of the Mackays is the broom, but 
another states that itis the bulrush. Which is 
correct ; or is there any undoubted authority for 
either statement? Are these badges really ancient 
cognizances of the Highland clans; or are they the 
outcome of the “ Highland revival” which was 
inaugurated by the publication of the ‘ Lady of the 
Lake’ and ‘ Waverley’? Information an the sub- 
ject through the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
very welcome. Joun Mackay. 

Wiesbaden, Germany. 


‘Tae New Timon.’—I wonder if any of your 
readers who may happen to possess ‘The New 
Timon,’ written by Bulwer Lytton in 1846, would 
kindly copy ont and insert in ‘ N. & Q.’ the lines 
on Tennyson in that book, beginning,— 

Not mine, not mine (O Muse forbid) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mockbird’s modish tune. 

I am very anxious to have them, but cannot find 
the book in any of my friends’ libraries. 

TanG JE PUVS. 


“ TwPossIBLE, YET PROBABLE, "—Fielding (‘Tom 
Jones,’ book viii. chap. i.) says, “Some are, with 
M. Dacier, ready to allow that the same thing which 
is impossible may be yet probable”; and he adds 
in a note, “ It is happy for M. Dacier that he was 
not an Irishman.” here does Dacier make the 
remark here referred to ? B. D. Mosetey. 

Burslem. 


Tae Farner or Hitt, Lapy MasnaM. 
—On reference so ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™¢ S. viii. 9, 57, I 
find the father of Abigail Hill, Lady Masham, is 
variously given as Francis and Edward. I have 
reason to believe his name was Francis, and that 
he married Mary, the sister of Richard Jen- 
nings, of Sandridge, near St. Albans. I know 
nothing further about him, except that he was 4 
Turkey merchant of London who became bankrupt. 
As I have not found his name in the Sandridge 
registers, I conclude that he lived in London. I 
should be glad to know (1) in which London parish 
he lived ; (2) dates of birth, death, and marriage of 
him and his wife ; (3) the names of his parents, 
which I cannot find with certainty from the above 
references in ‘N. & Q’ R. H. E. 
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Trottore’s Novers.—Can any of your readers 
give me the order in which to read Trollope’s 
novels about the Bishop and Dean of Barchester, 
commencing with the ‘ Warden’ and ‘ Barchester 
Towers’? R. A. 8. 


Atexanper Watker.—Who was he? We 
hear a good deal now concerning him. Was he 
an artist, or a surgeon? His book, the ‘ Analysis 
of Beauty in Women,’ has been a popular work for 
some time. 

Westminster. 


Farrmay, or Lixstep ayp Teyyuam, Kent. 
—Can any one give me information concerning 
this family ? Know.er. 


Truro Stannary Court.—I should be obliged 
if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could tell me where I 
could find a list of persons who held positions in 
the Stannary Court at Truro. It should be an 
early list, for the son of the official whose name is 
sought died in the parish of St. Clement Danes in 
1716. Tuos. A, Martiy. 

3, Pump Court, Temple. 


Curistian Coir, British Consut at VENIcR, 
1701-14.—Is anything known as to him or his 
family, or of Mr. Robert Cole, Consul at Algiers, 
who died in 1712? Christian is a name which 
occurs in the Enniskillen pedigree. Beav.iev. 


Lewis Famity.—Harriet Lewin, who married 
George Grote, historian, was the daughter of Thomas 
Herbert Lewin, of Eltham, Bexley, and Sidcap, 
in Kent, who was the son of Richard Lewin, of 
Bexley, married 1752, died 1810. How was she 
descended from Lowyn, of Hertfordshire (Heralds’ 
Visitation, 1572; Harl. MSS., No. 6147, fol. 13), 
and from Lewyn, of Kent (Heralds’ Visitation, 
1619)? Was she descended from Sir Justinian 
Lewyn, of Ocringden, in Kent? Her first cousin 
was Sir Gregory Lewin, Kut., who was lawyer to 
Mr. William Lewin, a civil engineer, who left 
London and settled in Boston, Lines., early in this 
century. He was a cousin of Sir Gregory and son 
of (William ?) Lewin, who married twice—once, I 
believe, a Miss Woolgar—and had several children. 
He (William ?) was, I think, in the Deptford 
victualling yard. How was Mr. William Lewin, 
C.E., connected with Mrs. Grote ? Petops. 


Grorce TownsnenD, or Derenam, Norrorx. 
—Could any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ help me in 
& search for the descendants of George Townshend, 
of Dereham, Norfolk, son of Sir Roger, who was 
knighted at the wedding of Henry VIII. There 
was also a Sydney Townshend, of Salop, son of 
Robert (buried at Ludlow, 1614), and his wife 
Anne Machell. Is anything known of his 
descendants Mrs. TowssuEnp, 

80, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


lies, 


MERE-STONES. 
(8 §. iii. 289.) 

Mere is a pure English word, independent of the 
Greek jcipouat, “I receive as a portion.” It is 
not a misprint for milestone, but is quite right. 
The old verb to mere, spelt mear by Spenser, is 
not an old verb, but a “mere” invention by 
Spenser himself, coined out of the substantive ; 
and the substantive is also used by Spenser, in a 
quotation duly given in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Mere-stone is not in my ‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary’; nevertheless, it is in a dictionary in 
which I had a hand ; and I here quote the article: 

“ Mere, eb. limit, boundary, meer, Prompt. Comb, : 
mere-stane, boundary stone, Cath.—A,-S. (ge)mdere.”— 
Mayhew and Skeat, ‘ Concise M.E. Dictionary,’ Oxford, 
1888, p. 146, 

“$2” means that the word occurs in ‘ Speci- 
mens of English,’ ed. Morris and Skeat. Here is 
the passage : “ Mere set thou whilk ouerga thai ne 
sal”; 4.¢. thou didst appoint a bound which they 
may not go beyond; Old Northumbrian trans- 
lation (ab. 1300) of Psalm ciii. (civ.) 9. The A.-S. 
version of the same verse, as edited by Spelman, 
has “gemaere thi settest”; see Bosworth and 
Toller, ‘ A.-S. Dictionary,’ where are given many 
examples ; for, indeed, it is a common word (from 
the natare of the case) in Anglo-Saxon charters 
that give boundaries of lands. 

“Prompt.” means that it is given in the ‘ Prompt- 
uarium Parvulorum’ (Camden Society). “Cath.” 
means that mere-stane is a compound given in the 
*Catholicon Anglicum.’ A reference to Strat- 
mann’s ‘ Middle English Dictionary’ wili furnish 
quotations from Layamon, the ‘Coventry Plays,’ 
the ‘ Alliterative Poems,’ Trevisa, &c. 

The best example is in St. Mark’s Gospel, v. 17. 
Here the Vulgate has: ‘A finibus eorum.” The 
Old Northumbrian Version has “‘ from gemerum 
hiora.” The older A.-S. version bas: “Of hyra 
gemerum ”; and the later A.-S. version has: “ Of 
hire meren.” (The ce is long, though not here so 
marked.) For these quotations, see my edition of 
St. Mark, in the Old Northumbrian and A.-S. 
Versions, 

Hence, though I do not give it in my ‘ Diction- 
ary’ (which does not usually include obsolete 
words), it occurs in the above work ; it is duly ex- 
plained in my glossary to Morris’s ‘ Specimens’; 
and is explained once more in the ‘ M.E. Glossary’ 
first quoted. I now deal with it for the fourth 
time. Watrer W. 


Grapstone Bistiocrapny §, ii. 461, 501; 
iii, 1, 41, 135, 214).—If internal evidence is to 
weigh, there seems no doubt that Mr. W. D. 
Macray’s pencilled note, ‘‘ The review said to be 
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by Gladstone,” in reference to the article in the 
Quarterly for Jane, 1847, upon ‘ From Oxford to 
Rome,’ represented the fact. 

The review was evidently written by one who 
(1) had a personal knowledge of the topography 
of Rome (see Q. R., vol. clxi. p. 142); (2) was 
acquainted with the latest writings of Dollinger 
(p. 155), was accustomed to quote Dante (p. 153), 
and was familiar with the works of Christopher 
Wordsworth (ibid.); (3) was one who “ knew the 
religious turn and spirit of our public schools and 
universities, even so little as twenty years ago” 
(p. 163); and (4) who was interested in the colonial 
bishopric question, and who could write, ‘‘ Amply 
have the hopes been justified with which we wel- 
comed the beginning of her _— Church of Eng- 
land’s] great and systematic efforts in this depart- 
ment,” with the reference to Quar. Rev., No. 149, 
December, 1844 (p. 163). 

Apart from the phraseology of the article—and 
there are whole paragraphs of purest “Gladstonese” 
—each of these points is fulfilled by the theory of 
Gladstonian authorsbip. 

(1.) Mr. Gladstone was in Rome in the winter 
of 1831-32, and again in that of 1838-39. 

(2.) In a letter to J. R. Hope[-Scott], dated 
Baden-Baden, Oct. 30, 1845, he mentioned having 
been at Munich, where be had made the acquaint- 
ance of Dollinger, a visit he described in a contri- 
bution to the Speaker of Jan. 18, 1890. As to his 
love of quotation from Dante, there needs no illus- 
tration, while Christopher Wordsworth was brother 
of Charles, his private tutor at Oxford. 

(3.) The article was written in 1847; Mr. Glad- 
stone was at Eton in 1827, and was entered at 
Oxford in 1828. 

(4.) He had long been interested in the colonial 
bishopric question, and he was the author of the 
Quarterly article to which reference is made, and 
which he has republished in the fifth volume of his 
* Gleanings of Past Years.’ 

It is further to be remembered that Mr. Glad- 
stone was personally interested in the question 
raised in the book, seeing that a sister of his had 
five years previously joined the Roman Catholic 
communion, and e a nup, in which 
connexion the followivg extract from the review 
under notice may be considered significant :— 

“Time, and time only, will inform us whether our 
author is correct in the belief that the cravings which 
bave seduced men into the Church of Rome, remain in 


longer subjects recreant nuns to the fate of Constance in 
*Marmion’; but by means of Direction she has almost 
as effectual powers of bearing down disappointment and 
repugnance; first, by detecting it in ite beginnings: 
next, by her command of a great variety of modes and 
appliances of treatment; lastly, by maintaining and 
eecuring secresy, s0 as to prevent contagion and com- 


bination. Yet we believe, and the op’: on is not = 
ulative, that many a heart will i: ardly echo bac 

the words of the volume befor: us the old Want, a 

thousandfold fiercer, devours his life. —P. 146. 


Atrrep F. Rossrns, 


Mr. Gladstone is the author of the article on 
Hower in the new edition of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- 
peelia,’ vol. v. pp. 754-7. J. R. 


“ Damoer (8" §. iii. 149).—Your correspond- 
ent, by turning to the ‘ Antiquary,’ chap. xxiii. 
(p. 227, Centenary Edition), will find Edie Ochil- 
tree saying he “niffered a sneeshing-mull wi’ 
George Glen, the dammer and sinker”; and Old- 
buck’s reply, ‘‘ So you exchanged it = os — 


Sr. Govor’s Kensincton GARDENS 
(8™ §. iii, 288).—In the Rev. W. J. Loftie’s 
* Kensington, Picturesque and Historical,’ on p 
25 and 26, R. C. D. will find two views of St. 
Govor’s Well, and on p. 24 the following informa- 
tion 

“There has been some controversy lately as to the 
wells in Kensington Gardens. One which is a little 
way from the Round Pond in Black Pond Wood was 
observed to run dry when the pond was drained. It is 
called St. Govor’s Well, The water does not deserve the 
reputation it has acquired for purity, as it is loaded with 
organic matter, St, Govor is the patron saint of the 
Church of Llanover, and Sir Benjamin Hall, who was 
First Commissioner of Works when, in 1855, the name 
was put on the well, was owner of the parish, which is in 
Monmouthshire,” 

Mr. Loftie suggests that St. Agnes’s Well, in 
the furthest part of Kensington Gardens, on what 
used to be called Buck Barn Hill, may owe its 
dedication to some similar cause. 

Turning to Stanton’s ‘Menology of England 
and Wales,’ I find, at p. 704, *‘ Gower, Patron 
of Llangower, Merioneth.” This is in a ‘ Cata- 
logue of Welsh Saints to whom Churches are dedi- 
cated, or whose Names appear in some Ancient 
Calendar.’ Whether Govor and Gower are variants 
of the same name or no I cannot tell. I do not 
find the name in the copious index to ‘Les 
Petits Bollandistes.. Sparrow Simpson. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. iv. 427, 523; 6” S, xii. 
288,311; Loftie’s ‘ History of Kensington,’ p. 24; 
and (if I may refer to anything I have written) the 
Antiquary, vol. xxii. p. 183. The name cut on 
the stone wall of the well is Govor, not “ Gover.” 
There are two sketches of the well in Mr. Loftie’s 
work, and there is one in ‘Old Kensington,’ by 


Miss Thackeray. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
34, St, Petersburg Place. 
(Many replies are acknowledged. } 


Giascow University Mace ayp Srarr (8* 
8S. iii. 222, 278).—Since my last communication 
I have discovered the sequel. The mace of the 
University of Aberdeen is of silver, manufac- 
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by very many instances unappeased there......We must not ee 
' ae that, until after the lapse of much time, we 
shall hear otherwise than secretly and separately of their 
sufferings and remorse. The Roman Catholic Church no 
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tured in Aberdeen. Round the staff is inscribed 


“Walterus McEvie fecit anno 1650.” On the 
top, under the crown and emblems of royalty, 
are the arms, Quarterly, of Scotland, England, 
Treland, and Scotland (again), within the garter ; 
above, the Scotch motto, “In defence”; under, 
“God save the King.” On the sides are the 
arms of Elphinstone—a chevron between three 
boars’ heads—and the cognizance of the university, 
the pot of lilies (the emblem of the Virgin), but 
without the three fishes. The royal arms, with 
the date 1650, suggest that it must have been 
provided to do honour to the visit which Charles IT. 


made to Aberdeen July 7, 1650, or on Feb. 25 | 
following, while he was still king in Scotland | 


Aberdonenses,’ Spalding Club, Ixiii., Cosmo 
nes). 

It is certain that the College of Edinburgh 
possessed a mace of its own in 1640. On the 
night betwixt the 29th and 30th of October, 1787, 
the door of the library was broken open by thieves, 
and the mace stolen from the press where it was 
usually kept. Mr. Creech, the college bailie, pre- 
sented a new silver mace, decorated with the royal 
ensigns of Kicg James VI., the founder of the 
college, and with the arms of the city and uni- 
versity beautifully enchased, and having the fol- 
lowing inscription engraved on one of the com- 
partments under the crown: “ Nova Hac Clava 
Argentea Academiam Suam Donavit Senatus 
Edinburgensis Consule Tho. Elder Preetore Aca- 
demico Gul. Creech a.p. 1789.” The shaft of the 
first mace was attributed to the notorious Deacon 
Brodie, who was executed on Aug. 29, 1788, for 
robbing the Excise Office (‘The Story of the 
University of Edinburgh,’ by Principal Sir Alex. 
Grant., vol. i. p. 250). J. F. 8. Gorpow. 


Scorrisn Countigs (8" S. iii, 
as “an English student of Scottish history,” should 
scarcely be ignorant of Robertson’s ‘ Historical 

ys in connexion with the Land, the Church, 
&c.,’ 1872. Pp. 112-132 deal with the shire. See 
also the same author’s ‘Scotland under her Early 
Kings,’ 2 vols., 1862. 
Wittiam Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Saaxsreare Green (8 iii. 227).—It 
seems that Chetwood was a regular gaol-bird, and 
if, as suggested, his bocks really were compiled 
while in ‘‘durance vile,” he might, under stress 
for material, draw largely upon a teacherous 
memory supplemented by pure imagination. 

1. The ‘Two Maids of More-Clack’ was written 
by Robert Armin, acted in 1609, and the printed 
version fails to support Chetwood’s statements ; 
the author was a pupil of Tarlton, himself a famous 
clown and included in the patent conferred by 
James I. in 1603; he was living till 1611, and | 
the date of his death is not recorded. 


2. Thomas Green, or Greene, the hero of Chet- 
wood’s spurious anecdote, was also a clown, famous 
for his impersonation of Bubble in the ‘City 
Gallant’; this play, written by John Cooke, is 
printed as “ Green’s Tu Quoque”; author and actor 
were both dead before 1614, the date of the first. 
known edition. The name of Thomas Green does 
not appear in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. 

3. Chetwood’s quotation sounds genuine, what- 
ever may be its origin. It is said that his anecdotes 
were “green room” traditions, derived through 
Downes from Joseph Taylor, who survived till 
1652 ; and it seems probable that some actor may 
have personated Green upon the stage and intro- 
duced the lines as a gag, but after his identity 
was lost. The term “ Swan of Avon ” can hardly be 
older than the date of Ben Jonson’s verses, pre- 
fixed to the folio of 1623. There was another 
Thomas Green, Town Clerk of Stratford, a reputed 
cousin of Shakspere’s, his companion in early boy- 
hood ; he survived the clown, and thus endorses the 
bathing in “ Avon’s Streams”; while, as Green the 
clown wrote ‘A Poet’s Vision and a Prince’s Glory,’ 
1603, he may have “ prattled Poesie” from an 
early date; but this compound does not make a 
valid whole. A. Hatt. 


Scnota Vertuctana /8" §, iii. 148, 272).— 
I made my query brief in order to save the valuable 
space of ‘N. & Q.’; but I hope I have not given 
any unnecessary trouble. I am much obliged to 
Mr. Apvams. His alternative, Warminster, may 
be the right renderiog. I was anxious to fix the 
whereabouts of Thomas Martin, B.A., formerly 
scholar of Balliol, “nunc Schole Verluciane 
magister,” who edited ‘Theocritus’ in 1760. The 
book is dedicated to Thomas (Thynne), Viscount 
Weymouth, patron of the school, to whose family 
Martin expresses himself indebted for “ quicquid 
habeo...... victum...... vestitum...... tectum.” There 
is a list of subscribers, mostly of the West country. 
In the few books I have at hand, Verlucio is 
identified not only with Warminster, but also 
with Devizes, Westbury, Leckham, and High- 
field. W. C. B. 


Tae Letters or Junius ii. 481; iii. 
49, 111, 189).—With great force Dra. Drake 
unfolds his conviction that none other than the 
Great Commoner was the writer of Junius, and he 
also contrives to invest his note with considerable 
interest. But of evidence capable of being poised 
in the judicial scales there is not a scintilla, save 
the coincidence of a single piece of phrasing, which 
may be found among all authors and in all ages. 


‘speech the letter. 


| favour of Francis, who, reporting in the House 


Moreover, he does not tell us whether the letter 
in which it occurs succeeded the speech, or the 
In the former case it would 
seem to be an additional piece of evidence in 
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of Lords, would be likely to jot down a happy 
phrase, and might accidentally, or purposely, 
reproduce it in one of his letters. Some writers 
on this sdbject appear to forget that there has 
been collected in support of Francis (and of no 
one else) a great mass of presumptive evidence— 
& masterly analysis of which, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
may be found in his life in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
which is about as convincing as the nature of the 
case permits. His position can never be under- 
mined by the hearsay evidence of a steward upon 
the contents of a paper which, if it existed, had 
never been opened, or, if opened, had never been 
revealed ; nor by the suggestion of motives, which 
are often inscrutable, and which our courts of law 
are wisely careful to leave alone. As well may 
the wedding present of acopy of Junius by Francis 
be considered valuable evidence, or the bequest of 
& copy of ‘Junius Identified’ to his wife con- 
elusive. Nor, to my mind, is the mere statement 
of a person, however distinguished, that he knew 
who Junius was, of any value, unless the evidence 
is disclosed upon which the statement is based. 
Other people, of more or less note, have made 
similar statements ; but having unwisely revealed 
their nominee, their statements have been put to 
the proof and negatived. 

As I pointed out in a previous note, it is not 
necessary to go beyond the threshold of the letters 
to disestablish the claims put forward on behalf 
of Chatham. The first of the miscellaneous letters 
(written, be it noted, when Chatham was perfectly 
7 is so thoroughly characteristic of Junius, 

th in style and matter, that I should be surprised 
to find any one venturing to deny the writer's 
identity. If he does so, then he creates a second 
Junius, for the letter is inferior to none in the 
Junius series, and we are in a worse plight than 
ever. But, assuming the identity, Chatham's 
claims are entirely extinguished. For what man 
in bis senses would write a letter to a public paper 
maligning himself with a mercilessness of which 
only a Junius is capable, in order to conceal his 
identity on account of a danger which he had not 
sy created and could not possibly have foretold ? 

he simile of the retiring cuttlefish is very pretty, 
but it fails when applied to this letter; for even a 
cuttlefish does not interpose his inky veil two 
ears before he has discovered the necessity of 
eeping out of sight. 

I purposely leave untouched all the manifest 
improbabilities that surround Dr. Drake's in- 
genious theory, and the mass of evidence which 
may be cited against it. It is not necessary for 
the defendant’s counsel to address the court unless 
the plaintiff has made out a case to answer. Con- 
jecture, however temptingly put, is not evidence ; 
and at present what evidence on the subject exists 
is almost all confined to a support of the claims of 
Sir Philip Francis. Hotcomspe Incuesy. 


Weppixe Wrearas (8* S. iii. 229).—Edward 
Wood, in his ‘Wedding Day in all Ages and 
Countries,’ says that the custom of crowning the 
parties at marriages with garlands descended from 
the Jews and the pagans of Greece and Rome to 
the first Christians, and from them to the Anglo- 
Saxons. There was a particular service on the 
occasion of crowning, and in the ceremonial the 
marriage of Cana was mentioned several times. 
Probably on this account, all the early paintings 
of that marriage represent the parties crowned. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, after the marriage and 
benediction, both the bride and the bridegroom 
were adorned with a chaplet of flowers or a crown 
of myrtle, which was kept in the church for the 
purpose. 

The following extract from the Daily News, of 
the marriage in the Russian Greek Church of the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess Marie, 
in January, 1874, is a recent instance of the use 
of crowns in the marriage ceremony :— 

“The benediction is followed by the Ectinia, and a 
number of prayers are said ; then two crownsare brought 


on a tray, and the priest takes one, and, making tho sign - 


of the cross with it over the head of the bridegroom, 
says, ‘The servant of God, A— B—, is crowned for the 
handmaid of God, Y— Z—, in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ It is kissed by the 
bridegroom, and is then placed on his he»d, or is held 
over him during the ceremony, The same takes place 
with the bride and the other crown, These crowns have 
no relation to the rank of the couple. but are used at the 
marrixge of a peasant as well as that of a prince. On 
the crown of the bridegroom there is the figure of Christ, 
and on that of the bride isthe Virgin. A benediction is 
given—‘ O Lord our God! Crown them in like manner 
with glory and honour’; and then follows the ‘ Pro- 
kimenon’—‘ Thou hast put crowns of precious stones upon 
their heads; they asked life of Thee, and Thou gavest 
them along life; for Thou shalt give them the blessing 
of eternal life; Thou shalt make them glad with the 
joy of Thy countenance.’ Then comes the ‘ Epistle of 
the Office,’ Eph. v. 20, 33, and the Gospel, which is the 
second chapter of St. John, relating the marriage in 
Cana, ending with the eleventh verse.” 


After the anthem and the drinking of wine from 
the “Common Cup,” and further prayers, and, as 
the two are now one—inseparably bound in the 
ties of holy matrimony—the priest takes off the 
bridegroom’s crown, saying, “Be thou exalted, 
O bridegroom, like unto Abraham, and bl 
like unto Isaac, and multiplied like unto Jacob. 
Walk in peace, and do all according to the com- 
mandments of God.” Taking the bride’s crown, 
he says, “ And thou, O bride, be thou exalted like 
unto Sarah, and rejoice like unto Rebeeca, and 
multiply like unto Rachel; rejoice with thy hus- 
band, and keep the ways of the law; and the 
blessing of God be with thee.” 

The Liverpool Mercury of November 3, 1873, 
contains a report of a marriage in the Greek Church, 
Princes Road, when the ceremony of crowning with 
two crowns which had been previously bl was 
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performed—one being placed on the head of the 
bridegroom and the other appropriated in a similar 
manner to the bride. Each then takes in hand a 
glass of common wine, during which certain 
prayers are repeated, and a sponsor or witness to 
the union then comes forward. The rings and the 
crowns worn by the bride and bridegroom are 
then interchanged, after which hymns are sung by 
the officiating priest. 
EverarD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


The ‘Catholic Dictionary ’ says, “‘In the Greek 
Church the marriage service is known as axoAov- 
Gia tov the office of crowning...... 
The priest puts a crown on the head of each, with 
the words, ‘The servant of God N. crowns the 
servant of God N. in the name, &c.’” With 
regard to the West, the same authority says, 
“Two striking ceremonies mentioned by [Pope] 
Nicholas I. in his answer to the Bulgarians, and 
both older than Christianity itself, are now un- 
known among us [Catholics]. These are the 
solemn veiling of the bride and the wearing of 
crowns by the married couple.” 

Grorce Ancvus. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


The following lines by Keble, in his ‘ Hymn on 
Hely Matrimony,’ in his ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ 
may be of interest to Avis, where the idea of 
crowning the bridal pair occurs :— 

O spread Thy pure wing o’er them, 
Let no ill power find place, 
When onward to Thine altar 
The hallowed path they trace, 


To cast their crowns before Thee 
In perfect sacrifice, 
Till to the home of gladness 
With Christ's own Bride they rise. 
Amen. 
“Tt seems to me, of all his poems, the most tho. 
roughly adapted as an absolute hymn for a part of 
worship, ranking with the old hymns of the Christian 
Church, whose chime it bas fully caught in the Invoca- 
tion of each Person of the most holy Trinity, and the 
firal allusion to the custom of crowning the married 
pair, universal, except in our Church, and there only 
alluded to by the bridal wreath.” 


From ‘Musings over the Christian Year and 
Lyra Innocentium,’ by C. M. Yonge. ALIcE. 


Sepan-cnarr (8 §. ii. 142, 511; iii, 54, 214). 
—It may be worth while to give the following 
quotation relative to sedan-chairs :-— 


“There isin Babia [Brazil] another means of loco- 
motion which I have never seen elsewhere. Nothing 
leas than the good old-fashioned sedan-chair of Queen 
Anne’s day, carried by two stout negroes. The model is 
exactly that of the queer box in which our great-grand- 
mothers were wont to be carried to rout and ball.” — 
E. F, Knight, ‘Cruise of the Falcon,’ fourth edition, 
1887, p. 36. 


long forgotten, namely, that some forty years ago 
the late Mr. Healey, of Ashby Decoy, a place 
about eight miles west of Brigg, had an old and 
much dilapidated sedan-chair near the duck-pool. 
It was used as a hiding-place for the decoy-man 
while watching the wild ducks, So far as I re- 
member it was just like the sedan-chairs which 
appear in old prints. I think, but am not certain, 
that Mr. Healey procured it at York. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


The writer of an article on “this particular 
instrument of locomotion” in the Daily Telegraph 
of April 8—who, if I recognize his fine Roman 
hand, has speculated on its mysterious etymology 
before now in other columns, and who has recently 
had an opportunity of making inquiries on the 
spot—seems to have gone very near plucking the 
mystery’s heart out. An English “nobleman or 
scholar who had made the grand tour,” and who 
was familiar with the Italian “ sedentina,” brought 
the word home with him ; and sothe “ sedentina” 
he found in London became “sedan” by cor- 
ruption. 

Iam much obliged to Mr. Apams for his refer- 
ence in this matter to Ménage. Larousse does not 
state the place from which the chaise-d-porteurs was 
introduced. If, as would now appear to be the case, 
they were brought into France from this country, 
the origin of the term “ sedan-chair” seems more 
recondite than ever. W. F. Water. 


Some years ago you added a note to a com- 
munication upon this subject that you were over- 
whelmed with matter relating to sedan-chairs; but 
I hope you will be able to find room for this one. 
I have recently been endeavouring to find out 
when sedan-chairs were first called by that name. 
In the signet bill in connexion with Sir Saunders 
Duncombe’s patent of 1634, mentioned by a corre- 
spondent in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ S. ix. 138, they are 
called ‘‘ covered chairs,” and the same expression 
is used in the enrolment of the patent (Patent 
Rolls, 10 Chas. I., pt. ix. No. 2), and also in the 
Docquet Book. But in the MS. index to the 
Patent Rolls at the Public Record Office the words 
* called sedans” are added after ‘‘ covered chairs,” 
The question arises, Where did the clerk who made 
the index, which is of contemporary date, get the 
word from? I referred the matter to one of the 
officials, but he could give no explanation, Can 
any of your readers supply an earlier instance of 
the use of the word? 

Since writing the above I have come across a 
letter dated May 20, 1626, written by one Gabriel 
Browne, living in London, to a priest in Spain, 
which contains the following :-— 

“ You can hardlie beleeve how bitterly it has disgusted 
the multitude here that being sickely he [the Duke of 
Buckingham] suffered himself to be carried in a covered 


When I read this it brought to my mind a thing 


chaire upon bis servants’ shoulders through the streets 
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» the daie time between Whitehall and Denmarke 
ouge. 

The document is preserved amongst the State 
Papers at the Public Record Office (Domestic, 
Chas. I., 1626, vol. xxvii. No. 36), and is endorsed, 
** Copie of a letter written by a Papist in England 
to a priest in Spaine, intercepted at = — 


Sire Trevor Corry iii. 167).—Trevor 
Corry, third son of Isaac Corry, Esq. (0b. 1752), of 
Newry, co. Down, by his wife Mrs. Cezarea 
Montgomery, widow, the daughter of Edward 
Smyth, Esq., of Newry, was for many years Com- 
missary and British Consul to the Republic of 
Dantzig. He was created Baron of the Kingdom 
of Poland by Stanislaus Augustus in 1773, and 
knighted by King George III. on May 29, 1776. 
Sir Trevor was the first who suggested the aay 
for a new church in his native town, towards whic 
purpose he bequeathed 1,000/. He also left 3,000/. 
to the poor af Mowry. He married shortly before 
his death Lucy Sutherland, but died without issue 
at Pirytz, in Pomerania, on Sept. 1, 1781. The 
“Corry Monument,” in Sandys Street, Newry, 
was dedicated to the memory of Trevor Corry, who 
died July 22, 1838, by the inhabitants of Newry 
and the neighbourhood. It may be added that the 
name of Trevor Corry is of frequent occurrence in 
the account of Corry, of Newry, appearing in 
Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1886, vol. i. p. 412. 

Daniet Hipwety. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Loors (8 S. iii, 227).—Loops were in general 
use among country people in Sussex in my younger 
days, for fastening their leather spats or spatter- 
dashes, instead of buttons. The loops commenced at 
the bottom, passing through a hole in the spats, 
the next loop passing through the previous one, 
the last being fastened to a button on the upper part 
of the breeches. Spats thus treated were easier to 
fasten than with the round leather buttons which 
came into use later on. Jas. B. Morris, 

Eastbourne, 


Hatt Fire Cxivs (8" §, ii. 127, 178, 211, 312). 
—The ruins of a house in which the Hell Fire 
Club once held their orgies is a familiar object 
near Kilakee, co. Dublin. It stands on the 
summit of a mountain, and can be seen from a 
great distance. This strange thing of the past is 
noticed in the ‘ Life of Fr. Tom Burke,’ vol. i. 
pp. 183-215, London, Kegan Paul. 


“Jingo” (8% iii. 228).—It seems odd that 
Mr. C. E. E. Crarx should apparently have for- 
ee the use of this expression by Miss Carolina 

ilelmina Amelia Ske, (or her friend the 

udo Lady Blarney) in the * Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

his is alluded to by P. P. in‘N. & Q.,’ 6" 8. 


ii. 335, though he does not gives the lady’s name 
in full, as the worthy vicar (who was naturally 
surprised at the use of coarse expressions by one 
whom he believed to be moving in high life) tells 
us that he loved to do. 

That the word really is a modification of the 
Basque for “God” seems by far the most pro- 
bable, especially in view of the epithet “living” 
usually joined to it; but as to how or when it 
was introduced into this country it is difficult 
even to form a probable conjecture. Your learned 
correspondent Mr. Peacock gives, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6" §. iii. 78, a quotation from a book by John 
Eachard (published first in 1670) which contains 
the expression “ High Jingo,” the writer apparently 
thinking, if we may judge by the rest of the 
sentence, that the word “‘jingo” had some con- 
nexion with ‘‘ jingle.” W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


“By Jingo” occurs once, and “By Gingo” 
twice, in a comedy by Colley Cibber, entitled 
‘The Double Gallant, or the Sick Lady's Cure,’ 
published in 1754. Curiously enougb, the “ mild 
oath,” as Dr, Annandale terms it, is in this play 
twice directed against a certain bullying captain, 
not, however, by another big bully, but by a “Sir 
Solomon,” a man of peace. In 1824, it may be 
worth stating, according to a paragraph in John 
Bull for May 2 for that year, there were actually a 
Mr. and Mrs. Jingo living in Demerara. They 
were negroes, and had been, unhappily, separated. 
** It appeared they were both in fault, and after an 
hour’s talking they were remarried by Mr. W.,” a 
missionary. N. E. R. 

West Herrington. 


Tae Hottow Sworp-stape Company S. 
iii, 8).— Further details of this company, apparently 
connected with ‘the Cutlers,” will oblige. The 
epithet “hollow” may be explained by the term 
* hollow-ground razors,” A. H. 


Taomas Zovucn, D.D., and Henry Zovucr 
(8 S. iii. 125, 198).—It may be added that the 
parish register of Winston, co. Durham, records 
Dr. Zouch’s marriage with Isabella Emerson on 
July 9, 1772. Daniet Hipwet. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Rossers (8 §. iii. 68, 173).—Your corre- 
spondent at the second reference states that ‘‘ rub- 
bers did not signify ‘a contact or collision of two 
balls.’” Sir Walter Scott seems to have thought 
otherwise. In ‘ Redgauntlet,’ c. xx., Nixon is 
represented as saying, “‘They who play at bowls 
must meet with rubbers.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Derivation or Inrivenza (8 §. iii. 186)— 
There can be no doubt that the word “influenza” has 
been applied in its modern sense, and in that only, 


= 
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for at least one hundred and fifty years. Io 1758 
was published “ Observations on the Air and Epi- 
demical Diseases by John Huxham. Translated 
from the Latin.” Writing of what'was undoubtedly 
an epidemic of influenza in 1743, after describing 
all its well-known symptoms, he continues, “ This 
fever seemed to have been exactly the same with 
that which in the Spring was rife all over Europe, 
termed ‘the Influenza.’” That this year, 1743, 
was the earliest date of the common use of the 
word in England (not of the introduction of the 
disease) is rendered probable by a letter from W. 
Watson, M.D., to Jobn Huxham, M.D., dated 
London, December 9, 1762 (quoted in Thompson’s 
* Annals of Influenza,’ Syd. Soc., edit. 1852, from 
which nearly the whole of this information is 
derived). The writer says: ‘‘ It [i.¢., the epidemic 
of 1762) is nearly the same disease which was at 
London in April and May, 1743, and then called 
‘ Influenza,’ the name applied to it in Italy.” 

In previous epidemics the names given to the 
disease in England varied from the “ Catarrhal 
Fever,” “the Short Fever,” “the Epidemical 
Catarrhous Fever,” “the Epidemic,” “the Feveret,” 
to “the Dunkirk Rant,” &c. 

Your correspondent Dr. Cuance is probably 
right in some of his remarks regarding the reason 
why the name of “influenza” was applied to this 
one disease and this one only. It seems to have 
struck the eighteenth century physicians with 
astonishment, and we find frequent reference to its 
universality and its non-infectious nature, while it 
is also definitely ascribed by several writers to the 
“influence of the air.” And laborious meteoro- 
logical observations were made by many observers 
to find out what the special “ influence of the air” 
in the epidemic in question could be. 

It is quite likely that if your correspondent read 
some of the Italian medical literature prior to 1743 
he would find early instances of the term “ influ- 
enza” in a less specialized sense, either applied to 
the causes of this disease or, as he suggests, to 
other diseases. 

I should be glad if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could throw light on the French synonym for 
influenza, la grippe. Dr. Grant, in his essay on 
influenza, published in 1782, asserts that the 
French term la grippe was derived from an insect 
of that name, remarkably common in France during 
the previous spring, which the people imagined 
contaminated the air. On the other hand, a writer 
in the British Medical Journal of February 13, 
1892, quotes a French archeologist, M. Vacquer, 
who states that the term grippe iv this sense owes 
its origin to King Louis XV. In a meteorological 
record kept at Versailles in 1743 appears the fol- 
lowing: “During the months of February and 
March colds and inflammation of the lung were 
very prevalent at Versailles and Paris. The king 


a reference to contemporary French literature 
would best settle the point. W. Sy«zs, F.S.A. 


As influenza is to catarrh in medicine, so is 
Latin fluo (influentia) to Greek Katappoos 
(xatad+/éw) ; so rheo=fluo. Both mean a serious 
discharge of rheum (that which flows), and com- 
plications arise. Scientific medicine knows but 
little of influenza, but treats catarrh with all 
respect. No doubt the study of bacteriology may 
produce a difference in future text-books; bu 
again, the scare of bacteria may die out. I h 
that we all have them about us, innocent in them- 
selves, but rendered noxious under complications. 

A. Hatt. 


In Millhouse’s ‘ Italian Dictionary,’ fourth edi- 
tion, 1870, vol. i., Eng.-Ital., ‘‘ influenza” is 
translated “ Grippe, infreddatura.” Velasquez, 
‘Spanish Dict.,’ 1853, gives no equivalent in that 
tongue, but a description, ‘‘ Catarro 6 flaxion epi- 
demica.” W. Water. 


Sir James Douglas, whose second wife was 
sister of King Robert IT., died in 1420. 

“ He died of a very fatal epidemic which the faculty 
attributed to the bad of the It was called 
by our forefathers the Qiew. In our day it would 
have been named /»fluenza.”—Cosmo Innes, ‘ Sketches 
of Early Scottish History and Social Progress,’ 1861, 
p- 335, foot-note. 


Wittiam Brack. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Discussions have arisen’ at various times in 
*N. & Q.’ as to the history of the word “infla- 
enza.” The following extract from the correspond- 
ence of an agent of Louis XVIII. at St. Helena 
during the captivity of Napoleon may be of interest. 
It is dated ‘‘ Janvier, 1817,” and is cited in the 
Paris Figaro of April 15:— 

“La mortalité est malheureusement 4 la mode depuis 
quelque temps. Les inflammations sont trés communes 
et dangereures, car en quatre jours l'on est mort ou hors 
d'affaire. C'est la maladie du moment, que l'on appelle 
influence ; elle est causée par la sécheresse qui regne 
depuis plusieurs mois,” 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


[See 7S, xi. 446; xii. 51.) 


A Seventeentu Century CommonpLace Boor: 
Sr. Winirrev’s Neepte (8 §. iii. 163, 212).— 
“St. Winifred’s Needle,” mentioned in the ‘ Seven- 
teenth Century Commonplace Book’ as a test of 
virginity, is, of course, an error for “ St. Wilfrid’s 
Needle” in the crypt of Ripon Minster. This is 
a horizontal cylindrical opening, with a funnel- 
shaped mouth externally, through the wall on the 
north side of the remarkable crypt under the 
lantern, ascribed with good grounds to St. Wil- 
frid, and probably intended by him, like that con- 
structed by him at Hexham, for the exhibition of 
the relics he had brought with him from Rome. 


gave the disease the name of grippe.” Here, again, 


According to Camden the passage through this 
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tube was regarded as a test of chastity, a belief 
which has not yet quite died out. On one of my 
visits to Ripon the old verger informed me that 
Mrs. Longley, the wife of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, then Bishop of Ripon, was subjected to 
the test, from which, it is needless to say, she 
emerged triumphant. Epmonp VenaBLes. 


Although not a Yorkshire reader of ‘ N. & Q.,’ I 
can direct Mr. Otiver to one corroboration of the 
St. Winifred test of virginity. But this may 
have been given before; I write away from my 
back numbers of ‘N.& Q.’ The quotation is from 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ very near its 
close : “ Pan his cave (much like old St. Wilfred’s 
Needle in Yorkshire), wherein they did use to try 
maids whether they were honest.” This important 

ition must not be confounded with St. Wini- 
"s Well and St. Winifred’s Chape’, * three miles 
from Flint,” visited by Taylor the Water Poet in 
1652, and mentioned in ‘ The Four Ps,’ 1540. 
H. C. Hart. 


For one of the latest notes on St, Winifred’s 
needle see the Strand Magazine for February, 
1893, at p. 24. Q. V. 


What is the locality of St. George’s Church ? 
To a man of the Weald of Kent there could be 
only one St. George’s Church in those days, and 
that is St. George’s, Bennenden, the next parish to 
Tenterden, with its celebrated steeple ; for this 
church was a sort of cathedral to the Weald, and, 
from its position on a brow of a hill overlooking 
the Sussex marshes, was a noted landmark. It 
would be possible to go from Bennenden to Calais 
and back in seventeen hours, wind and weather 
being very favourable. James Fraser. 


Hererorp Catueprat S. iii, 208).—The 
works at Hereford Cathedral referred to by Mr. 
Homparigs were undertaken by Dean Merewether 
in 1841, and carried out by the late Mr. Cotting- 
ham during the subsequent years up to 1852, 
when the “ restoration” was brought to a close, 
The cost is stated to have been 27,0001., which I 
have always understood was mainly raised by 

ublic subscription, the members of the cathedral 
y, especially the Dean, being large contributors. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners may have made 
a grant in aid, but the statement that “ the House 
of Commons found the money in the first instance” 
is erroneous. The central tower was not “ lifted,” 
but, the four piers on which it stood being in a 
failing condition, they were taken down and 
rebuilt one by one, the tower being meanwhile 
shored up, as Mr. Homruries states, with heavy 
baulks of timber. Epmunp VENABLES., 


Evan (8.8. ii. 529; iii. 118).—May I ask in 
this connexion if the words “ Ieuan ” and ‘‘ Ieuanc” 
would not be pronounced in Welsh as “ Yevan,” 


“Yevanc,” rather than “‘ Evan” or ‘‘ Evanc,” as 
*lwavvns, “John,” is by a modern Greek? The 
Spanish ‘‘ Juan” is another form. 

OC, A. Warp, 


Chingford Hatch, E. 


Miss Yonge’s ‘ Christian Names’ traces “ Evan” 
to eoghunn, so “‘ Ewan,” “ Evan,” meaning “‘ youth- 
The Russians convert “John ” into a 


ful.” 


*‘Paenix’ anp ‘ Poenix’ (8" iii. 228).— 
According to Lowndes, two volumes of ‘ The 
Phenix’ were published, one in 17067 and the 
other in 1708. ‘The Troubles at Frankfort’ may, 
therefore, have appeared in the second volume. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Sr. Taomas’s Day Custom (8" S. iii. 29, 94, 
158).—What Mr. J. Bacwatt mentions about 
St. Clement’s Day being called Bite-Apple Day 
in Staffordshire is interesting. It would be a 
favour to me, and doubtless to many others also, 
if he would give the name of the publishers of Mr. 
C. H. Poole’s ‘Customs, Legends, and Supersti- 
tions of the County of Stafford.’ J. M. M. 

Glasgow. 


Cuaesyry Famity (8" S. ii. 387, 478 ; iii. 58, 
135, 214, 296).—Mr. Mayuew is not very ac- 
curate in his method of quotation. He says that 
I “derive Chesney from F. chénaie.” I never 
“derive” Anglo-French words from modern French, 
as I have repeatedly informed all who care to read 
me. I said that ‘ Chesney answers to F. chénate”; 
by which I mean that the F. chénaie is the nearest 
modern F, equivalent which happens to be pre- 
served, The suffixes and genders differ ; but that 
is all. 

Secondly, I was careful to say that “ Diez and 
Scheler refer chéne to a Latin adj. quercinus.” 
And so they do; as readers may see for them- 
selves, by reference to their books. 

Mr. Mayuew now tells us that Diez and Scheler 
are wrong. I am glad to know it, for I feared as 
much. And that is the reason why I worded the 
article as I did, well knowing that my friend was 
keenly on the watch, as usual. 

Will he now tell us where to find any quotation 
whatever for the popular Latin type *caxanum, 
or any Latin trace of it? Watrer W. Sxear. 


Otpest Tree 1n THE Wor tp (8" §. iii. 207, 
311).—A strong claim for mention is presented by 
the late Dragon Tree of Orotava, the age of which 
at its decease was vaniously estimated at from 
6,000 to 10,000 years. On the lowest estimate it 
surpassed not only Domesday Oaks and Soma 
Cypresses, but the Hedsor Yew, with its 3,200 
years, and Alphonse Karr’s Baobabs of Senegal. 
Balfour gives the ages, as ascertained by De Can- 
dolles, of the cyprus as 350 years, the oak 1,500, 


| 
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the yew 2,820, and the baobab as probably the 
same as the yew. I do not remember that he 
mentions the dragon tree’s age; but after assign- 
ing a girth of ninety feet to the baobab, he gives 
a girth of forty-five feet as that of the dragon tree. 
I began to write this note with the blood of a 
younger member of the family, upon whom, posted 
at Icod de los Vinos only 2,000 years ago, has 
devolved the duty of guarding the golden apples 
in the Gardens of the Hesperides. And hereby 
hangs a tale, the insertion of which it will be more 
proper to risk in the form of a fresh query. 


LLIGREW. 
Tenerife, 


Lemeco (8 §. iii. 89).—The etymology of the 
name of Lemgo in Lippe Detmold is uncertain. 
The place is first mentioned in 1011 as Limga, the 
meaning of which is obscure. But as the three 
German towns now called Limburg all appear as 
Lindburg, i.¢., “Linden Castle,” in early docu- 
ments, it is possible that Limga may represent an 
earlier Lindga (Lindgauwe or Lindgau), which 
would present no difficulty. Isaac Tay.or. 


Feast or tat Winpy §. iii. 288). 
—** De Sacra Sindone,” one of the Lenten Feasts 
of the Passion, observed on the third Friday in 
Lent. The others are: The Prayer of our Lord in 
the Garden, The Passion, The Crown of Thorns, 
The Spear and Nails, The Five Wounds, The 
Precious Blood, and The Seven Sorrows of the 
Blessed Virgin. The Precious Blood has another 
feast on the first Sunday in July, and the Seven 
Dolours on the third Sunday in September. 


Grorce Anovs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Surely this ought to be the winding sheet, as 
Mr. Hooper might have been led to guess from the 
adjective sacra. See St. John xix. 40, St. Luke 
xxiii. 53, St. Matt. xxvii. 59. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


Martin Laster, M.D., F.R.S. (1638-1712), 
Natura ist §, iii. 286).—Susanna, daughter 
of Martin Lister, was the third wife of Gilbert 
Knowler, Esq., of Herne, Kent, being married at 
St. Albans, Wood Street, London, Jan. 2, 1706. 
She died March 8, 1737, at Bekesbourn, Kent, and 
was buried at Herne, March 12,1737. Her only 
child, Susannab, married William Bedford, Vicar 
of Bekesbourn, and had fifteen children. I do 
not know if this was Martin Lister’s only child. 

er. 


Wire or Tarrp Viscount Bourke §. iii. 
307). — The wife of Theobald, third Viscount 
Bourke, of Mayo, was Eleanor Talbot, daughter of 
—— Talbot, of York; and the wife of Sir John 


daughter of Sir Dominick Browne, of Castle Mar- 
garett, co. Galway, whom he married in 1626. 
Constance Russe. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


§, iii. 308).—B. L. R. C. will 
find much, if not all, of what he wants in a note 
to the word Cockney, in Todd’s edition of John- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary.’ E. YARDLEY. 


Metre or ‘In Memoriam’ (8* S. iii. 288).— 
If Mr. Jarratt is by chance unacquainted with 
the poems of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, he will be 
glad to be referred to them in this connexion. In 
the introduction to his reprint of these poems 
(Chatto & Windus, 1881), Mr. Churton Collins 
claims for Lord Herbert, as his “ greatest metrical 
triumph,” “that he was the first to discover the 
harmony of that stanza with which the most cele- 
brated poet of our own day has familiarized us.” 
He adds that Herbert ‘‘not only revealed its 
sweetness and beauty,” but “ anticipated some of 
its most exquisite effects and variations.” Some 
of the stanzas quoted in illustration could, as Mr. 
Collins says, scarcely by the nicest ear be distin- 
guished from Tennyson’s. I quote here two of the 
best stanzas from the finest of the poems, “ An 
Ode upon a question moved whether Love should 
continue for ever ”:— 

Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch, 
Much less your fairest mind invade : 
Were not our souls immortal made 

Our equal loves can make them such. 


So when from hence we shall be gone, 
Ané be no more, nor you, nor I, 


As one another’s mystery, 
Each shall be both, yet both but one. 


Cc. C. B. 


I observe that, incidentally, the remark is 
made by Mr. Terry (ante, p. 315) that the source 
of this metre is “well known.” It is said to be 
derived from Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s ‘‘ Ode 
upon a question whether Love should continue for 
ever.” {have always thought that it is derived 
from Geo. Sandys’s ‘ Pharaphrase upon the Psalms 
of David,’ 1636. Thus, in Ps, cxxx. we have the 
remarkably fine stanza :— 
What profit can my blood afford 
When I shall to the grave descend ? 
Can senseless dust thy praise extend ? 
Can death thy living truth record? 
It is a question of chronology for one thing, 
and perhaps of record. Who can give us dates 
or facts ? Wa ter W. Sxear. 


‘* LoosEsTRiFE” §, iii. 220).—If, by chance, 
Mr. Bovcuier’s query refers to that verse in 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Thyrsis,’— 

Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet among, 

I could wish, for the sake of old associations, that 


Browne, of the Neale, co. Mayo, was Mary, 


the large red willow herb might prove to be the 
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lant intended. Botanists now give it the name 
Epilobium, and do not class it with the Lysimachia, 
bat Lyte calls it Lysimachium purpureum primum, 
and “loosestrife"’ and “willow herb” were for- 
merly interchangeable terms, It is frequently 
found growing in wet places along with meadow 
sweet. It is difficult to say which plant bears the 
sweeter flower. Lythrum salicaria, our other 
loosestrife, I am not so familiar with, but I believe 
its flower is more purple ; indeed, it is sometimes 
called ‘‘ long purples” (a name formerly given to 
our common purple orchis), as, for instance, by 
Tennyson in ‘ A Dirge, — 

Bramble Roses, faint and pale, 
And Long Purples of the dale. 

Can any one who knows the neighbourhood 
described in Arnold’s poem say positively which 
flower is meant there? His characterization of 
flowers is always delicately accurate. ean 


Borat sy Torcuticat (8 iii. 226).— 
Under this heading it should be noted that the 
celebrated John Wesley was buried at an early 
hour in the morning on March 9, 1791. Owing 
to the darkness, artificial light, such as torches and 
lanterns, had to be called into requisition. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


The family of Dyott, of Freeford, near Lich- 
field, still keep up the custom of burial at night 
and by torchlight. At all events, the late squire 
was so buried, about three or four years ago at 
most. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, 


“Corporat Vioter” §, iii. 165).—Sinco 
forwarding my note at the above reference, I have 
casually met with the following in the News of the 
World of July 10, 1892, which bears upon the 
subject and will doubtless interest your readers : 


“ Bismarck and the Shamrock.”—That Bismarck’s sup- 
porters should have adopted the shamrock for the floral 
emblem of their party need scarcely go to prove that 
the ‘ Iron Chancellor’ is in sympathetic accord with the 
rebellious spirits of our ‘Emerald Isle.’ Every political 
body, from time immemorial, has had a special flower, 
which has become synonymous with their special views 
and the leader they oe Thus the red and white 
roses of Lancaster and York, and the pale yellow prim- 
rose of the latter day Disraeli have had pod effect upon 
the destinies of England. The white lilies of the Bour- 
bons and the violets of the Bonapartes are always in the 
minds of French Royalists of either side, while in Japan 
the many-leaved chrysanthemum is on the Imperial 
banner, and in sunny Italy the white-petalled, golden- 
hearted marguerite, or daisy, is the symbol of its Queen. 
To return to home politics, I might mention the costly 
orchid, which is the sign manual of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
bderlain’s Birmingham supremacy, while to Mr. Glad- 
stone is awarded the heaven's blue cornflower, once the 
favourite bloom of the late Emperor of Germany, Wil- 
liam I. To Lord Salisbury some one ascribes the crimson- 
hearted rose, while to the working-man’s own Mr, John 


Burns the goldenly-simple buttercup could be without 
offence prominently associated.” 
ww. 


The “ original” engraving of the violets with 
profiles of Napoleon, Marie Louise, and their 
child is inscribed “‘ Canufecit Violettes du 20 Mars 
1815. Deposée a la Direction generale. A Paris 
rue S. Jaques No. 49.” The profiles of the 
emperor and empress are recognized at the upper 
part of the bouquet of violet flowers and leaves, 
and the young King of Rome in the centre portion 
lower down. I copy the description from an 
impression in my possession ; and as the subject is 
mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’ it may be desirable to 
complete the account by describing the original 
engraving. W. F. 


Tennyson's Campripce Contemporariges 
S. ii. 441 ; iii, 52, 171, 272).—If the Rev. Jouyx 
PickForp will refer to the memoir of William Bod- 
ham Donne in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xv. 235, he 
will see that Donne went to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, but that conscientious scruples against 
taking the tests prevented him from graduating. 
Donne was a schoolfellow at Bury St. Edmunds of 
James Spedding and John Mitchell Kemble, both 
of whom were in close association with the Hallam 
and Tennyson set at Cambridge. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


“Cousin Berry” (8* S. iii. 228).—See ‘ Slang 
and its Analogues,’ by John S. Farmer (Nutt, 1891), 
vol, ii. p. 191: ** Cousin Betty, subs. (colloquial), 
a half-witted person. For synonyms see Buffle 
and Cabbage-Head.” Then follows the quotation 
from Mrs. Gaskell, ‘Sylvia’s Lovers,’ ch. xiv., 
given by your correspondent. Again quoting 
Mr. Farmer, vol. i. p. 356, “ Buffle, subs. (old), 
a fool, a stupid person.” Then follow three 
columns of English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish synonyms, and only three quotations ; and 
at vol. ii. p. 4, “ Cabbage-Head, subs. (popular), 
a fool, a soft-head, a go-along,” and again three 
columns of English, French, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese synonyms, and only three quotations, The 
origin of the name “ Cousin Betty ”’ is still a query 
for the readers of ‘N.&Q.’ J. B. Fremine. 


In‘ The Adventures of Bampfylde MooreCarew’ 
the term is applied to a woman of profligate habits, 
and will be found in p. 280 of William Tegg’s 
“new and revised edition,” probably the latest 
account of the “king of the mendicants.” The 
word is not given in the vocabulary at the end of 
the book, or in the ‘Slang Dictionary.’ W. J. 


Davies, in his ‘Supplementary English megroe 
quoting the tress Mrs. Gaskell’s book, 
explains the term as meaning “a half-witted 
person.” Halliwell: ‘‘Cousin Betty, or Cousin 
Tom, a bedlamite beggar; now applied to a mad 
woman or man.” F, Apams. 
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in Yorksuire (8" §, iii. 301).— 
Mentioned as “pons turnatus” in two early 
charters, not dated, relating to land in Snaith 
(‘Coucher Book of Selby,’ Yks. Hist. Soc., ii. 
120). It is called “Turnbridge” in the one-inch 
Ordnance Map, 1840, No. 87, N.E., but “ Tun- 
bridge” in W. H. Smith’s reduced Ordnance. It 
is not marked in Bacon’s map, nor in Philips’s 
‘Cyclists’ Map of Yorkshire.’ I have been at the 
place, and have always known is as “ Turnbridge.” 


Damask Rose (8" §. iii. 88, 149).—I find that 
the Italian horticultural tractate which I incuri- 
ously mentioned as by “Stefano” is a translation 
of Charles Estienne’s (died 1564) ‘De re hortensi 
libellus,’ published in 1535. The passage in which 
the damask rose is referred to in the original 
(p. 27) is worth quoting :— 

“Quaedam sunt rose purpuree odoratissime, quas 
vulgus provinciales vocat: quedam rubre admodum, 
minus odoratz, quas vulgus rosas franchas appellat, 
pharmacopola incarnatas: quedam etiam parvule & 
subflavse* quas quidam damascenast nominunt, presertim 
in Italia: } Galli autem moschatas, quod odore moschum 
referant : atque id ab insitione potius quam a natura 
factum puto,” 

This strengthens the opinion that Linacre brought 
damask roses from “‘ Southern Europe,” referred to 
by Mr. Biounpette-Burton. I would add also 
to my previous note what the Marquis de Laborde 
says in his ‘ Glossaire’ (s.v. “ Rose d’outremer ”) 
of “la rose de Damas ”—that ‘‘ il [en] est souvent 
fait mention dans les textes du xiii* au xvi siécle.” 

F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8,E. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The History of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, with a 
List of its Members. By Thomas Fowler, D.D, (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press.) 

Bur a little time ago Oxford was a jest among the mem- 

bers of foreign universities because, although one of the 

oldest and most important in Europe, it bad no history. 

This was not quite true, but there was little of ex- 

aggeration. Anthony Wood’s name was unknown on 

the Continent, and there can be no doubt that the 

Oxford culture of the past discouraged the study of 

minute facts. There was probably no place in the world 

where the pestilent babit of disregarding small things 
was more rampant or continued longer. When good, 
laborious John Hodgson was at work on his great history 
of Northumberland he was refused access to the archives 
of one of the most important of the Oxford colleges, and 
he found it impossible to make the authorities under- 
stand how their medizval records could be of any human 
interest except as title-deeds of property. It is not very 
easy to explain this obfuscation of the intellect to those 
who have lived under happier conditions. That it 


* This adj. is rendered in the Italian ‘‘ pendenti di 
Torso in bianco.” 

+ The Italian vers‘on adds “ e coroneole.” 

} The italics are mine, 


existed in force down to recent times we know from 
personal experience, for we have been ourselves laughed 
at for copying parish registers by very superior persons, 
who, we are happy to say, have now been converted to 
a better mind. 

It has been affirmed that all facts are of equal value. 
We sball abstain from any rash generalization of this 
kind, but we may say advisedly that, eo far as history in 
its wide senee is concerned, it is not possible in the 
present etate of knowledge to say what facts are of value 
and what may be disregarded with impunity. Dr, Fowler 
evidently takes the only true view of the duties of an 
historian. He has carefully examined the papers pre- 
served in his own college and such other documents, far 
aud nesr, as throw light on the fortunes of the corpora- 
tion over which he rules, and bas produced a history of 
his college which is an important contribution to litera- 
ture. 

The ordinary antiquary is commonly a dull person 
who does not know how to put life into his narrative. 
The graces of style are not his—nay, sometimes he goes 
so far as to despise them in others and to blame those 
for wasting their time who try to make their pages 
pleasant reading. The President of Corpus is far away 
removed from this silly superstition. He has written on 
many subjects, and knows that, not to give more im- 
portant reasons, it is ry, if you would interest 
your readers, to put life into your pages. 

Foxe, the founder of Corpus Christi, was not a hero. 
Dr. Fowler, though he reverences his memory as a muni- 
ficent patron of learning in days when the new wine 
of the Renaissance was being poured somewhat too 
rapidly into the old bottles of medizvalism, sees his 
shortcomings. The great bishops of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, though their vieion was limited by 
a narrow horizon, were devoted men whose lives were 
spent in combating the monstrous evils which they saw 
around them. The more prominent members of the 
episcopate on the eve of the Reformation were of a 
different stamp. They were not vicious, but what, both 
in an evil and a good sense, we may designate as worldly. 
They could not conceive of any form of religion which 
differed from that which they had inherited, but their 
faith did not entail on them any grave duties to their 
flocks. Suffragans migh* well discharge these while they 
basked in the favour of the Court. 

Foxe, the son of a Lincolnshire yeoman, is an interest- 
ing =~ of the courtier bishop. He held in succes- 
sion four English sees, but does not appear to have been 
in residence in any one of them except Durham, where 
he probably lived more asa secular lord looking after 
the Borders than as a minister of God. Yet with all 
this devotion to the Court he seems to have been a man 
who was filled with zeal for the welfare of others as he 
understood it. Had he lived two or three centuries 
earlier we should have known of him as a great abbey- 
builder, The — of the monasteries had passed by ; 
now homes for the new learning were needed—places 
where men could learn Greek and the Latin of Cicero and 
Virgil, and forget, if it were possible, the language of 
the echoolmen. Foxe was neither behind nor before his 
time. The institution he founded was suited for a state 
of transition, but was, of course, changed in character 
when England became Protestant. 

Prof, Fowler has described Bishop Foxe and his sur- 
roundings with admirable brevity, yet giving almost 
every fact in his career which long research has revealed 
to him. We, however, are still better satiefied with 
what he tells of the Presidents of the Elizabethan and 
Stuart times. Their lives have been for the most part 
utterly unknown ; now they come before ua something 
more than mere shadows. We must specially commend 
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the tact with which the shortcomings of two of these 
men have been dealt with. 

Though the book is grave throughout, as the subject 
demands, we have here and there what Sir Thomas 
More would have called a “merry jest.” John Rey- 
nolds, one of the seventeenth century Presidents, was, 
we are told, in early life a “ Papist”; he had a zealous 
Protestant brother, The two met on a certain occasion, 
each in the hope of converting the other, The result 
was that the adherent of the old faith embraced the 
new, and the Protestant became a fervent Catholic. The 
author bas doubts as to whether the story is anything 
more than a jest. He might be confirmed in his 
ecepticism if be was aware that a similar story is told 
in the Netherlands of two brothers, one a profeseor at 
Leyden and the other filling a similar post in one of the 
universities of Catholic Flanders. 

We are grateful to Dr. Fowler for printing the beau- 
tiful prayer which he bas found in the handwriting of 
Dr Seesctie We do not think that it is his own com- 

ition. We have a vague memory of having met with 
it in some medieval book. The Latin, too, is hardly of 
a character which would have been produced in his 
time, The days of St. Bernard or St. Thomas of Acquin 
are recalled by the poise of the sentences. 

Among the many books relating to the Oxford of 
former days we do not know one more carefully executed 
or more interesting than Prof. Fowler's‘ Corpus Christi.’ 
We wish, however, be bad given in the index a reference 
to all the names occurring in the book, This is but a 
trivial matter, but it is irritating to any one engaged in 
research to have to bunt through many pages for a fact 
which the index should at once supply. 


A Bower of Delights. Edited by Alexander B. Grosart, 
(Stock. 
From his goodly edition of Nicholas Breton, one of the 
most prized works we possess, Mr. Grosart bas extracted 
some delightful verses and some interesting prose. This 
is comprised in a volume of the pretty “ Elizabethan 
Library.” Opportunities for the general public to scrape 
acquaintance with Breton are few, and the present 
volume will introduce to thousands some supremely 
fresh and dainty lyrics. For ourselves, though familiar 
with 7 larger work, we read this through “at a 
breath.” 


Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothece Bed- 
leiane, Partis Quintw Fasciculus Tertius. Confecit 
Guil. D. Macray. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tals is a catalogue of a portion of the manuscript col- 

lections of Dr. Richard Rawlinson. Those only which 

are marked “D” are to be found described in the 

present volume, which contains an account of 860 

volumes. 

Rawlinson was an all-devouring collector of manu- 
scripts, and, like other men who lived before his time, he 
was laughed at by the witlings of his time for housing use- 
less rubbish, Men's thoughts are wider in our time. There 
are, we imagine, very few of these manuscripts which the 
curators of the Bodleian would not be very sorry to lose. 
Relating as they do to such very various subjects, no 
notice such as we can give will furnish our readers with 
any true insight into the value of the coliection, Rawlin- 
son was a Nonjuror and a Jacobite, and he naturally 
brought together much on two subjects which had so 
deep an interest for him. If ever a really good history 
of the Nonjurors eomes to be written, the man who 
undertakes it must make himself familiar with the con- 
tents of many of these grey old tomes. The late Mr, 
Lathbury’s history of that interesting body was pub- 
lished many years ago. It is long since we read it, and 
our recollections may have become dim, but if our 


memory does not play us false there are sundry facts 
chronicled here which were unknown to Lathbury. 
There are eleven folio volumes (775-785) coutaining 
the pay-books of the surveyor of Henry VIII.’s manors 
between the years 1532 and 1543. We have, of course, 
in the catalogue but very brief references to each 
account, but the very names of the places suggest that 
much ureful information would reward the explorer. 
No. 83 is a diary of continental travel between the years 
1605 and 1623. We believe it has never been printed, 
It must, one would think, contain many facts of interest. 


Queen Joanna of Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem, 
Countess of Provence, pe uier, and Piedmoat, An 
Esway on her Times. By St, Clair Baddeley. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Queen Joanna has long been the subject of unmitigated 

abuse. Whatever may have been her character, it is 

evident to every one who has made a serious study of 

Italian history during the Middle Ages that she has 

been used as a peg on which to hang the unreasoning 

vituperation in which certain schools of Italian writers, 
ancient and modern, have taken unseemly delight. 

Mr. Baddeley has made a careful study of the Italian 
history of the times in which she flourished, and has 
arrived at conclusions widely differing from those to be 
found in the ordinary text-books. He writes modestly, 
It would not be eafe to say that he has proved his case 
without having ourselves gone over all the authorities he 
has used and perhaps some others of which we do not find 
mention in his pages. To so prolonged a course of study 
we make no pretension, but thus much we may say, that 
the probabilities are, so far as Joanna's career is known, 
in favour of her having been on the whole an upright 
and energetic woman, not over scrupulous (who was in 
those days?), but one who cannot be convicted of any 
revolting crime. 

Apart from the career of Joanna, Mr. Baddeley’s work 
contains much information relating to the men 
women of the fourteenth century which will be new to 
the greater part of his readers, The tabular pedigree 
he has given of the family of Charles of Anjou is care- 
fully compiled. We have found it very useful. There 
are ten illustrations, which add much to the interest of 
the book. Those who have never seen the originals will 
be pleased by the representation of the Gothic tombs in 
the Certosa, and the still more lovely oneof King Robert 
in Sta, Chiara at Naples. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. D. (“ Funny"’).—A narrow clinker-built pleasure- 
pont for a pair of sculls, See Smyth's ‘ Sailor's Word- 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
WHEATLEY'S EDITION of PEPYS. 

The VISION of MACCONGLINNE. 

The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
BROUGHTON’S LETTERS from a MAHRATTA CAM? 
STEVENSON on HISTORIC PERSONALITY. 

LAMARTINE. 


NEW NOVELS—Th 
Paynton Jacks, Gentleman; A Little 


COOKERY BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


MR. W. MACPHERSON—HOMER—A BYRONIC FRAGMENT — 
PROF. RORERT BENSLY—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 
—NOTES from PARIS. 


th Thick and Thin; Two Men and a Woman; 
Minx ; Larmes d'Amante. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Elementary Chemistry ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; Sale ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHEN_EUM for April 15 contains Articles on 


LANG on HOMER and the EPIC. 

JESSOPP’S STUDIES by a RECLUSE 

MEMORIALS of ST. EDMUND'S ABBEY. 

CINDERELLA. 

STEVENSON’S ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

ENGLAND under HENRY VII. 

NEW NOVELS—Oriole’s Daughter; The Harlequin 
A Polish Comspiracy ; La Rotisserie de la Reine 
Corentine 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. JOHN TAYLOR—The ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY ’—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON —SALE—MR. 
FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY RSVIEW." 


Atso— 


; One Virtue ; 
jue; Madame 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE—Deakin's Irrigated India; M. Alphonse de Candolle; So- 
cieties; Meetings ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS—Herkomer on Etching; Library Table; Architectural 
Literature; Mr. George Vicat Cole, R.A.; The French Gallery, Pall 
Mall; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


The ATHENEUM for April 22 contains Articles on 

| LORD DE TABLEY’S POEMS. 

BURROWS'S COMMENTARIES on ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BURY’'S EDITION of the ISTHMIAN ODES. 

LORD PRESIDENT INGLIS. 

MRS. MEYNELL’S VERSE and PROSE. 

NEW NOVELS—Dual Lives; Lottie’s Wooing; A Wild Proxy; The 
World of Chance ; The Blind Artist's Pictures ; Something Occurred , 


Sport Royal ; ae Cruise of the Wild Duck ; Scarabwus; Gray- 
bridge Hall; The Dance of the Hours. _ 


BOOKS of TRAV —y 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BROOKS. 

MR. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '—A TARDY RE- 
APPEARANCE—* DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGKAPHY 
SALE—HIEROGLYPHIC RIBLES—The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SEASON—MR. J. A. SYMONDS. 


Atso— 
LITERARY Gossir. 
SCIENCE—E 1 1 Li ; Astro ical Notes ; Societies ; 
Meetings ; 


FINE ARTS—The Church Plate of Wilts; The Soci of Pai 
Water Colours ; Sales ; Gossip 


—Ellis'’s Wagner's Prose Werks, Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


| The ATHENEUM for April 8 contains Articles on 
The CHILDREN of the POOR in NEW YORK. 
| COPFEE-HOUSES in ENGLAND. 
| BEHRS’S RECOLLECTIONS of COUNT TOLSTOY. 
| STATE TRIALS. 

The MARQUESS of HASTINGS in INDIA. 

LUTHER'S CATECHISM. 

The PRINCELY CHANDOS. 


NEW NOVELS—The Marplot; An Easter Vacation ; 
Over the Waters ; Euthanasia. 


LOCAL HISTORY. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

FOREIGN HISTORICAL WORKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '—The KONNECKE 
CAXTON—SALE—LIFTING at EASTER—MR. JAMES HUTTON 
— SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of WORDSWORTH '"—DATE 
of ‘The CANTERBURY TALES '—LANDOR’'S ‘SIMONIDEA.’ 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Geographical Notes; Societies; Meetings 
ossip. 


FINE ARTS—Symonds's ‘ Michel Angelo’; Notes from Athens; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week; New Instrumental Concerted Music; Gossi 
Performances Next Week. ate; 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


Or of all Newsagents, 


DRAMA—Pemberton'’s ‘T. W. Robertson’; The Week ; Gossip. 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


OR, 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864. 


—~ 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, | 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archxologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has | 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of | 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written | 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of av autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 

reference, and yet is ata standstill, Here comes in 


L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques-| Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned» 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
— and the replies are inserted without the 

rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L'INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries rt, 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches. 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad, The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, 15s,; Six 
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